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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
GERMANY AND ITALY 
By W. G. J. Kop 


a O anyone who has followed developments in 
Germany and Italy during the past year it is obvious 
that the economic condition of the two countries 
a has undergone a steady and pronounced change 
for the worse. Germany is paying the price of four years 
indiscriminate rearmament, coupled with a determined striving 
for economic isolation. Italy, naturally poor and weakened 
by a costly colonial war, sanctions and intervention in 
Spain, is slowly exhausting herself in a superhuman effort 
to combine three policies: rearmament, economic self- 
sufficiency and the development of Ethiopia. 

In both countries, however divergent the economic 
conditions, the result of the Governmental effort is the same. 
On the material side the wealth of the nation is dissipated. 
Natural resources, raw material stocks, gold and devisen 
reserves and foreign assets are being consumed; while 
industrial equipment, ranging from railways to warehouses 
and machinery, is being worn out. On the human side the 
freedom of the individual is sacrificed and the standard of 
living of the masses is drastically reduced; in Germany 
by approximately 10 per cent. since 1933, and in Italy by 
15 to 20 per cent. In short, the two nations are living on 
their capital. 

But even more disquieting than the actual condition of 
Germany and Italy is the outlook for the future. There is 
every indication that the present adverse tendencies will 
be accentuated. Neither country shows any intention of 
lightening the burden of armaments and neither has left 
any doubt that it will push ahead with schemes for autarchy 
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until it can rely on its own economy in time of war. More- 
over, while it is certain that the present heavy demands 
upon the wealth of the two Fascist states will continue, if 
not increase, many reserves which so far have been relied 
on are on the point of exhaustion. In Germany and Italy 
the very considerable raw material stocks which had accrued 
during the depression, and whose consumption has since 
served to supplement imports and domestic production, no 
longer exist. 

This exhaustion, however, is not limited to primary 
products. Let us take the case of iron ore. The stocks of 
iron ore, which used to be sufficient for six to eight months, 
are now so inadequate that they scarcely ensure an uninter- 
rupted supply to the blast furnaces. There are no more 
stocks of crude iron and none of steel. Every bar of iron 
or steel produced is at once passed on to manufacturing 
processes. And the same absence of stocks is noticeable for 
finished products. The small shop in a village is as devoid 
of nails as the show rooms of large firms are devoid of 
machines. Search parties organised by the Hitler Youth or 
by the Ballilla have cleared the country of every available 
piece of scrap. There is thus nothing that might serve as 
a reserve for future consumption. That is true for all 
important raw materials in Germany and Italy. The view 
sometimes expressed, that the German and Italian authorities 
are laying in stocks of raw materials as a war-time reserve 
cannot, therefore, be maintained. 

Since in the future there are no more raw material reserves 
to draw upon, maintenance of consumption even at its 
present level will require either increased imports or increased 
domestic production. As regards the possibility of increasing 
imports, however, neither Germany nor Italy are facing an 
easy problem. For the only way of raising imports is by an 
expansion of exports. But German industrial capacity is 
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already utilised to its fullest extent and the resulting lack 
of interest in the export market on the part of individual 
industrialists has been largely responsible for Germany’s 
failure to increase exports to the limit of possibility during 
the past year. Furthermore, the quality of German goods 
has already suffered considerably from the raw material and 
labour position at home. The expected return of the world 
from a producers’ to a consumers’ market with the con- 
sequent increase of competition to sell, between the major 
industrial producers, U.S.A., Great Britain and Germany, 
will undoubtedly reveal this fresh weakness in Germany’s 
exporting position. Italy, on the other hand, has been 
making every possible effort during the last year to regain 
the markets which she lost as a result of sanctions. But she 
has failed—a failure which is proving much more serious 
than is generally realised. Although imports have been 
kept down to the lowest possible level the import surplus 
for 1937 amounts to as much as five and a half milliard lire. 
To some extent the Italian failure to regain her former markets 
is due to the fact that other countries during the sanctions 
period became used to trading with new markets. But an 
equally important factor is that Italy is at present finding 
herself in a vicious inflationary circle of rising wages and 
rising prices. Thus the competitive advantages won by the 
devaluation of the lira in October, 1936, have been largely lost. 

If, then, Germany and Italy, as a result of their own 
economic policy, are unable to increase their imports by 
means of larger exports, they have also insufficient gold and 
devisen reserves with which to pay for them. Germany, 
when the Nazis came to power five years ago, had a gold 
reserve of Rm. 900,000,000. By December, 1937, it had 
fallen to Rm. 80,000,000. In addition the German middle 
classes, with an eye on the 1920-1923 inflation were hoarding 
considerable amounts of gold coins and foreign banknotes. 
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The exact amount of these hoards cannot, of course, be 
determined. But they are estimated at approximately Rm. 1-1 
milliards. Of this about Rm. 200,000,000 has found its way 
abroad, another Rm. 200,000,000 is still hoarded, and the 
remainder of Rm. 700,000,000 has been called up by the 
Government. A third source from which the Government 
has received gold and devisen is the holdings of German 
investors in foreign Government bonds and securities. 
German citizens have been forced to exchange these invest- 
ments against German bonds, and the German Government 
has sold the foreign securities abroad. Altogether the Reich 
has obtained just under Rm. 1,000,000,000 from this source. 
If we add the three sources, it appears that the German 
Government has mobilised a total of Rm. 2-5 milliards. 
Of this amount, Rm. 800,000,000 forms a hidden gold reserve 
and the remaining Rm. 1-7 milliards has been spent. 

Italy, too, is living on her national capital. In 1933, 
before the preparations for the Abyssinian War began, the 
Banca d'Italia had a gold reserve of 7-4 milliard lire. As a 
“reply ” to sanctions, the Fascist Government asked the 
Italian people to hand over all gold in their possession to 
the Government. The total result of this national sacrifice 
has been the addition of about 1-1 milliard lire to the gold 
reserve of the Banca d'Italia. Finally, Signor Mussolini, in 
the same way as Herr Hitler, has realised Italian foreign 
assets to a total value, in the middle of 1937, of 1-4 milliard 
lire. But instead of this total of 10 milliard lire being held 
by the Banca d'Italia, its reserve at the end of 1937 was 
below four milliards. 

Germany and Italy have thus realised most of their 
liquid assets and are unable to mobilise any further large 
sums for additional imports. In order, therefore, to meet 
their raw material shortage, the two regimes have had to 
choose between a reduction of armament activity and an 
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effort to develop their national resources. They have chosen 
the latter. New factories for the production of synthetic 
raw materials are springing up like mushrooms, with the 
result that two already overtaxed industrial systems are 
spurred to ever higher activity. 

Thus for the time being the drive for self-sufficiency 
defeats its own ends as it greatly increases the existing raw 
material shortage. In Italy, the pushing ahead of autarchy 
means, moreover, that the “civilisation” of Ethiopia is 
proceeding at a very much slower rate than had been foreseen. 
And while ultimately the new raw material industries will, of 
course, fulfil their purpose in rendering Germany and Italy 
less dependent on foreign supplies, they will also remain a 
permanent liability. 

In the circumstances it would take a very bold man to 
foresee anything but a continuation of the downward trend 
in the standard of life of the German and Italian people. 
And here a vital question comes into the mind; namely, 
whether the economic conditions created by the Fascist 
states are likely to recoil as a menace against the stability 
of these regimes. To attempt a cut and dried answer would 
certainly be an ambitious undertaking. Nevertheless it 
seems reasonable enough to draw some conclusions from 
the circumstances in which the German working class has 
accepted a ten per cent. reduction of its standard of life— 
reckoned from the depths of the depression. 

As a result of the enormous industrial revival which 
has taken place in Germany since the beginning of 1933 (the 
index of industrial production, 1928—100, has risen from 
54, in 1932, to 126, in October, 1937!), the gross income 
of wage earners has shown an average increase of 15 per cent. 
Actual wage scales have declined, but approximately 4,500,000 
unemployed have been reabsorbed into the production process 
at higher weekly wages than their previous unemployment 
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pay, while those workers who were in employment prior 
to 1933 have increased their income as a result of longer 
working hours. 

On the other hand, prices, despite the determined efforts 
of the Government to keep them down, have risen very 
much more than has the income of the individual wage earner. 
In attempting to measure the extent of the rise in prices 
it would be a mistake to rely entirely on the official price 
and cost of living indices. They tell only half the story. 
The cost of living index for foodstuffs (1913—100) since 
1933, for instance, has risen by 12 per cent. to 121-3, while 
the clothing index has risen by 21 per cent. to 127-2. These 
figures, however, do not take account of three factors which 
give an entirely different account of the rise in the cost of 
living. In the first place, the indices are compiled on the 
basis of the official prices fixed by the Government. But 
the shortage of many foodstuffs and textiles has resulted in 
prices being charged which are higher than those legally 
prescribed. These infringements of the price regulations are 
so numerous that the authorities only intervene in particularly 
bad cases. Thus it was reported! that an official investigation 
in Western Germany had shown that 80 per cent of all textile 
retailers were exceeding the official maximum prices. Secondly, 
the food and raw material shortage very often forces the 
consumer—because the cheap qualities which he normally 
buys are unobtainable—to buy more expensive products. 
Thirdly, and this is the most important factor, the quality 
of all products has severely declined. The official price of 
an egg, for instance, may have risen by only 10 per cent. 
But if two out of five eggs are bad, the real price increase is 
so per cent. Another example: good quality man’s shoes 
used to cost Rm. 15 a pair. The same quality to-day is 
obtainable for Rm. 22-50, but as other, lower quality shoes 


‘Deutscher Volkswirt, June 18th, 1937. 
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are still quoted at Rm. 15, the official cost of living and price 
indices continue to base their calculations on the lower figure. 

If these three factors are taken into conjunction with 
the officially admitted rise in the index figures, it appears 
that food costs since 1932 have risen by about 35 per cent., 
while those of clothing have risen by approximately 40 per 
cent. Now recent official German researches! into the cost 
of living of 140 families with four children and a monthly 
income of Rm. 150, showed that 60 per cent. of the income 
was spent on food, ana 30 per cent. on rent. Incidentally 
the conclusion is drawn that any special expenditure, for 
example on clothing, “can only be met by the renunciation 
of vital food requirements.” The average income of the 
German worker, however, only reaches Rm. 120 a month, 
and here the share of food in the total budget amounts to 
as much as 70 per cent. The rise in the cost of living on the 
most conservative estimate and accepting the official view 
that rents have not risen, is thus about 25 per cent. against 
a 1§ per cent. rise in gross income. 

Further allowance must be made for the very considerable 
percentage of the wage earners’ income which is impounded 
by the state and one or other of the Party organisations in 
the form of compulsory and “ voluntary ” contributions. 
Contributions for the “‘ Winter Aid,” the Labour Front, and 
the numerous public collections, which to all intents and 
purposes are compulsory, take between four and five per cent. 
of the worker’s gross income. On the other hand, the social 
policy of the Third Reich gives the worker some compensa- 
tions. The Strength Through Joy movement really does 
some useful work in providing for the leisure and holiday 
time of the worker, and much has been done to improve 
working conditions. But the fact remains that the standard 
of living has fallen by at least ten per cent. and probably 


'Reichsstellc fiir Hauswirtschaftliche Forschungs und Versuchsarbeit, Berlin. 
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by more ; and the fall is slowly but steadily continuing. The 
middle class is suffering from this fall even more than the 
working class. The salaried employees and civil servants 
have no compensation from increased working hours and 
ate subjected to the full impact of the rise in the cost of 
living. And the small shop-keeper suffers the additional 
burden of a severe reduction in his profit margin. 

In Italy the total fall in the standard of living is greater 
and the circumstances are entirely different. There is no 
need to go into the same detail as in the case of Germany. 
It may simply be recorded that in Italy the whole movement 
of prices and wages has been a great deal more dynamic 
than in Germany. Weekly wages have risen by about 20 per 
cent., but the cost of living by almost 50 per cent. 

In order to understand the relative ease with which the 
two Fascist Governments have been able to impose a falling 
standard of living on the masses, it is important to realise 
two things. That the fall has been a very gradual one, 
spread over a number of years, and that security of steady 
employment is regarded as compensation for many hard- 
ships. It is quite obvious that if a man is thrown out of 
employment, and his standard of living falls by ten per cent., 
he is acutely aware of this fact. If, on the other hand, 
as happens in Germany and Italy, his standard of living 
falls almost imperceptibly from month to month, while he 
is in employment, and if at the same time he is subject to a 
powerful propaganda which skilfully maintains that employ- 
ment itself implies a satisfactory standard of life, the con- 
sciousness of a falling standard of life is at least reduced. 
If this, moreover, is supplemented by the constant assertion 
that the whole nation must make sacrifices, because it is 
laying the foundation for a better future (which a hostile 
world is grudging it), then indeed the consciousness of the 
falling standard of life may even be turned into an element 
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of political strength for the regime. Moreover, any feeling 
of acute discontent which reaches the point of political 
opposition to the Government has little or no chance of 
taking on an organised form, for the machinery of political 
oppression is extremely efficiently organised and backed by 
all the resources of the state. From all that is known of 
working-class feeling in Germany and Italy it is clear that 
there is dissatisfaction, but also that the main slogans of 
official propaganda (the “ Proletarian Nation” in Italy, and 
the need for colonies in Germany) have successfully modified 
the internal political implications of such discontent. For 
the time being, therefore, the falling standard of living is 
still far from constituting a political menace to the Nazi and 
Fascist regimes. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the con- 
tinuation of the downward movement constitutes a potential 
danger to the two Governments, which, as it becomes more 
serious, will need to be diverted by more drastic methods. 
External politics are certainly the easiest, but also the most 
dangerous means of escape. Experience of the last few years 
has shown that an aggressive foreign policy, be it in the form 
of a demand for colonies, or of a violent press campaign 
against neighbouring countries, or be it the attempt to turn 
the Mediterranean into a Roman lake, does in effect act as 
an opiate to the suffering citizen. More than that, it even 
holds out the prospect of a cure ; namely, that the “‘ wealthy ” 
powers frightened by the determination of the dictatorships 
may be driven to the point where they will make concessions 
which would enable Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to 
replenish their human and material reserves. It is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss whether and when the 
democracies are likely to call a halt to their policy of yielding 
to threats and intimidation. But the possibility clearly exists 
that such a halt will be called, and at that moment war will 
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be a very real possibility. It is not suggested that either 
Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini are suicidal enough to work 
deliberately toward this end. But they may find it impossible 
at the crucial moment to abandon the platform which for 
years has enabled them to keep their followers in step. And 
everything, from the mentality of the Fascist rulers to the 
political reality of the last few years, points to the strong 
probability that rather than risk the loss of face at home 
they will seize even a poor chance of winning a war. 

There is a strong body of British opinion which refuses 
to accept this theory as the only alternative. The belief 
that by making “ reasonable ” concessions to Germany, as 
the more unsatisfied of the two powers, it would be possible 
to bring her back to the path of peaceful international colla- 
boration, is held widely and in influential circles. Bat does 
it pass the test of reality? Let us even suppose that Herr 
Hitler renounces his present opposition to a “ bargain ” of 
the sort by which Germany gives political guarantees and 
becomes a partner in a general political settlement in return 
for economic concessions. Let us suppose that Herr Hitler 
could be trusted to stand by his word and that Germany’s 
former colonies were handed back and that she was given 
an international loan to develop them. To say that the 
former German colonies are valueless to Germany is a 
dangerous argument which can easily be disproved. But it 
would be equally far from reality to expect that a return of 
the colonies, even if coupled with a loan of perhaps 
£50,000,000 to {100,000,000 and backed by a world currency, 
stabilisation, would enable her to return to a free economy 
and international co-operation. 

The unfortunate truth is that five years of Nazi economic 
policy have created a controlled economy in Germany which 
can only operate behind the high fence of isolation. A 
removal of currency restrictions, which would have to be the 
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first and decisive move in an effort to free the German 
economy, would bring the whole artificial structure crashing 
down. A purely fiduciary currency, a potentiel d’ inflation in 
the form of a short term bill debt of Rm. 17 to 18 milliards 
representing armaments completed, more than ten milliards 
of foreign and German (Jewish and other) capital waiting 
for the first opportunity of fleeing abroad, an artificial price 
system, the need to reconstitute proper raw material stocks, 
and the existence of a huge industry which owes its entire 
existence to Germany’s present economic isolation, are the 
major reasons which would turn a “ freeing ” of the economy 
into a spectacular economic disaster. 

But unless the German economic system is freed, any 
economic assistance to Germany can only amount to pouring 
water into a sieve. And without a change in German 
economic policy it would be futile to expect an improvement 
in the standard of living of the people. 

In Italy, although there the fall in the standard of living 
has been severer than in Germany, the process of economic 
isolation has not gone nearly so far. The mere fact that 
Italy is so very much more dependent on foreign imports 
(she has in contrast to Germany neither iron ore nor coal 
deposits of any importance) has kept the process of isolation 
within narrower limits. Nor can Italy marshal the industrial 
reserves which Germany has at her disposal. But Signor 
Mussolini is now doing his best to compete with Herr Hitler 
in the race for autarchy—a race in which neither will reach 
the winning post. For the structure of both Germany and 
Italy is such that complete autarchy, even at the cost of a 
drastic reduction in the standard of living, can never be 
achieved. The two dictators are thus driving themselves 
into a position where foreign political adventures become a 
desperate necessity. So they may finally land themselves in 
a wat. In that case their only chance of success is to force 
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an immediate decision of the conflict by a series of rapid 
and powerful strokes, since neither Germany nor Italy could 
stand a sustained war effort if they had to rely on their own 
resources for a prolonged period. This, at any rate is the 
view taken by the General Staffs in the two countries. The 
whole German and Italian military organisation is con- 
sequently developed on the principle of high mobility and 
striking power. Public opinion should, therefore, be warned 
against the widespread view that on account of their 
economic weakness, Germany and Italy cannot win a war. 
But if other countries take adequate political and military 
precautions, there is no reason why the German and Italian 
surprise tactics should not be foredoomed to failure. 
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THE PRESENT AND IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


By A. L. Rowse 


ANY are the analyses and examinations, some- 

times of a would-be post-mortem character, 

which have been devoted to the Labour Party 

since 1931: that year of disaster, the real 
dividing-line in contemporary Europe, when the hopes of 
the post-war period came to a resounding end and everything 
from that moment went wrong: annus terribilis, fons et origo 
malorum. The crimes of 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937—when 
will it end ? and where is it all going to end ?—only followed 
the defeat of our own working-class movement in 1931, the 
complete victory of our governing class, and the betrayal of 
all hopes of a new order of public control within the nation 
and without, of internal economic security and collective 
security in Europe and beyond. That is how the historian 
of the future will see these tragic years since 1931.! 

But the present is the very moment for a survey which 
shall be detached as well as addressed to the present situation, 
which attempts to see the thing objectively and to take a 
long view. It needs to be independent and candid, avoiding 
the professional optimism of the party-member and the 
clichés that pass for thinking among so many engaged in 
active politics. For the Labour Party is at a very important 
turning-point in its history. It very much depends on the 
line that it takes and the possible developments in the next 
two years, whether it emerges with a mandate to govern 
this country at the next election. If it does not, then we 
may roll up the map of Europe so far as the Labour Party 

That the historian is already beginning to do so may he seen from the Swrrey of 


‘nternaiicna! Affairs (ed. Toynbee); sce particularly the volume 1935-6, which deals 
with Abvssi ia. 
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js concerned. It may continue its depressing minority 
existence into the dangers of the unknown future; but it 
would have no power to influence the course of events on 
the European scene. Whereas a Labour Government, with 
power, in Great Britain—and it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility—would be a major factor in world-politics, and 
rightly handled, the chief means of effecting a new disposition 
of forces in the world. 

At the moment there is a new spirit abroad in the Labour 
Movement after the great success of the Bournemouth 
Conference, which meant more than merely that a successful 
Conference was held. It means that the Party is now moving 
along the right lines, that there is an increasing integration 
of its forces after the weary time of mutual suspicion and 
distrust between Transport House and the Left Wing, 
dissipating the energies of the Party in sectional struggle. 

It is wonderful how good the Labour Party is at giving 
points away to its opponents—never was there such generosity 
in a political party ; it insists upon washing a// its dirty linen 
in public! You do not find such idiotic generosity in the 
Conservative Party: they never give points away. Of 
course, all this is a function of the political immaturity and 
incompetence of a working-class movement; but, in fact, 
the intellectuals are worse even than the working-class 
clements. 

However, much was done to eliminate the sources of 
these discontents at Bournemouth: the hard work that the 
Executive had put in during the last year, the fruitful labours 
of the Commission to investigate the distressed areas, the 
evidence that the Executive was working well together ; 
the willingness of the Trade Unions to meet the wishes of 
the constituency parties as to representation on the Executive, 
the increased representation the latter has got, with the 
consequent clection of some representatives of the Left 
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Wing; the dissolution of the Socialist League and the 
cessation of the distracting “‘ Unity Campaign” with the 
[.L.P. and the Communists, evidence of the wish of the 
Left Wing to pull with the Party, at last, and not against it. 
All these things are the beginnings of a new impulse in the 
Party, which if taken at the tide may lead to victory and 
power. (The Labour Party, like all working-class move- 
ments, has not the sense of power—is not power-minded 
enough. That is a fundamental source of their ineffective- 
ness; they leave all that to the upper and middle classes, 
who have nothing to learn about the importance of power 
in politics. They know that that is what politics is about.) 

Yet these new signs, satisfactory as they are, are only 
beginnings. Everything depends on how they work out in 
the next two years, whether the Labour Party is carried 
forward to power or no. And no one can doubt that as 
things are, as yet, the position is anything but satisfactory. 
Here we are after six years of National Government, after 
six years of disastrous misconduct of our foreign policy, 
with the evidences of ruin all about us, in the Far East, in 
the Near East, in the Western Mediterranean, on the home- 
frontier (which Mr. Baldwin said was upon the Rhine, but 
we have not even been able to keep Belgium firm as a buffer 
against Nazi Germany—or Portugal to the ‘ old alliance’ if 
it comes to that; and are now reduced to offering colonial 
and other concessions to Germany’s blackmail which we 
should not have dreamed of making before 1914)'; here we 
have all these evidences of the ruin of our policy since 1931— 
and the hold of the National Government is not even in 
question ; nor is there any immediate prospect of its being 
shaken ! 

There are reasons for that, apart from the incompetence 
of the Labour Party. There is the very natural and wide- 


' Cf. the early chapters of Grey’s Twenty-five Years. 
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spread fear of war in the country ; and human beings in the 
mass arte such idiots that the nearer the victory of their 
upper-classes brings them to war, the more they turn to their 
upper-classes to save them. That is instinctive ; that is only 
human. But over and above basic psychological tendencies 
of this sort, the Labour Party has little to be proud of in 
the opportunities it has missed and the showing it has made 
in this period. Too often it has been a case of “ snatching 
defeat out of the jaws of victory,” as the 77mes has unkindly 
put it. There are reasons again for this, chiefly the impossible 
situation that the Party was manceuvred into over armaments, 
and the uncertainty of its leadership right up till the past 
year. But it is not enough to offer excuses. It is true that 
the electoral disaster of 1931 returned only a miserable 
remnant to the Parliament of 1931-5, and left the leadership 
of the Party to a Lansbury. The point about the Labour 
Movement is that its inherent sentimentality is such that 
millions of its members would prefer that kind of leader. 
But partics do not win power by following the impulses of 
their ridiculous hearts. 

To be candid: though there are a number of Labour 
members in Parliament who are very well equipped to deal 
with particular subjects, coal-mines, questions of local 
government, unemployment assistance, health, and so on, it 
is well known that there are comparatively few whom the 
Party can rely on to debate matters of high policy, particularly 
international policy—which is of such overwhelming import- 
ance in these years. That may to some extent account for 
the impression that undoubtedly exists, an objection which one 
constantly encounters in many circles, often well-inclined, that 
the Labour Party has not the men, for one thing, with whom 
to govern. I think that this impression is perhaps exag- 
gerated, though there is some point in it to which the Party 
should attend. For though the Tories have at least as high 
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a proportion of the stupid, if not of the downright incom- 
petent, among their ranks, it does not so much matter to 
them, for they have quite enough of a staff to govern the 
country, and they have the sublime confidence in themselves 
necessary to govern. 

(If the Labour Party is ever to govern, it must get rid of 
this miserable inferiority complex of an oppressed class, 
which hampers it at every turn; in order to govern, it is 
necessary to develop the mentality of a governing class, not 
of the governed. The trouble, of course, is that the Labour 
Party springs out of the governed, inferiority complex and 
all. That is why it is so necessary to it to attract recruits 
from other classes.) Nor does it much matter to the Tories, 
when they are, anyhow, administering the country on 
conservative lines, which means doing nothing very much. 
But for the Labour Party, which is professing to change the 
economic system, institute large social changes at a time of 
general crisis like the present, and with by no means too 
many men of ability to do it with, is it any wonder that 
people remain unconvinced and sceptical ? The Party might 
well learn to administer its own affairs more ably than it has 
done in the past five years, before offering to administer the 
country. It is obvious that this question of personnel, of the 
right disposition of its resources, of the leadership of the 
Party—bound up as it is with the confidence of the country, 
and contingent as that confidence is upon the right solution 
of the question—is one of first-class importance to the Party. 
Yet it is hardly ever mentioned in public; it is doubtful 
whether its crucial importance is at all appreciated by the 
Party’s organisation, or whether it has even penetrated the 
heads of Party members. 

Again there are explanations and excuses. So many 
people of ability are stuck in their occupations or in their 
professions, or are married and so cannot risk politics for 
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financial reasons. These economic disabilities weigh heavily 
upon a party of the poor. Conservatives have no such 
difficulties; the greatest nincompoops can buy their way 
into a seat, ot bribe an easily-befooled electorate—for that is 
what most Conservative candidatures come to, deluding fools 
with all the barrage of inducements which superior economic 
means can provide. On the other hand, the Labour Party 
does not make the best disposition of what resources it has 
got—all the more stupid of it when those resources are so 
few. Look at the candidates it puts into its safe seats! Not 
that that is the fault of its organisation, nor entirely due to 
the dominance of the Trade Unions. It is largely due to 
the incurably democratic character of the Party ; almost any 
local Labour Party would prefer a sentimental fool for its 
candidate to a man of real ability. (And yet Mr. Attlee has 
“great faith in the wisdom of the rank and file.”4 No 
political leader worth his salt has ever had “ faith in the 
wisdom of the rank and file.” The rank and file has not 
much respect for a leader who has: they know him 
instinctively for a sentimentalist. A leader may have affection 
for and even trust in the rank and file ; but what the masses 
want from a leader is—to be led.) 

It is not that there are not the men available, though 
they may be young. (That in itself should be the greatest 
advantage. Look how the Nazis and the Italian Fascists 
have made their fortunes out of the appeal to youth—for 
the worst of all criminal causes, death and destruction.) It 
is extraordinary how the very ablest of the young men at 
the universities—after all, the seeding-ground for the political 
leaders and administrators in the past and right up to the 
present—are drawn into support of the Labour Movement : 
they are intellectually convinced of its rightness, and they 
ate, it must never be forgotten, the ablest young men in 


' The Labour Party in Perspective, p. 136. 
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the country. But the Labour Party has, so far, made 
extremely inadequate use of these resources. One must not 
criticize unfairly ; for the very ablest of the Labour leaders 
have a good record in this respect. Among Trade Unionists, 
Mr. Bevin, whose own abilities are of the highest order, has 
always done his duty by the universities; so also has Mr. 
Greenwood, and Mr. Morrison, Mr. Attlee and Dr. Dalton 
are beginning to pay attention to the possibilities here. Yet 
the Party must bring out these people, it must make a proper 
disposition of its resources, if it is to win the country. 

(This point must not be held over-severely against the 
Party ; for it looks as if the situation is improving in this 
respect, and the question should be solved with time. The 
case of the great Liberal Government of 1906, perhaps the 
ablest government this country has ever had, is very much 
to the point. For its ability and strength were entirely 
unexpected. It was a government of young men without 
experience and with hardly any name in the country. The 
Liberal Party had for some years been split from top to 
bottom ; the Conservatives had been in power for twenty 
years and were very disrespectful of the new Cabinet and its 
power to govern. Yet this Government proved one of the 
ablest we have ever known. There is hope for the Labour 
Party yet! What is wanting is another 1906. Yet that 
depends on the Party making full use of the opportunities 
that are presented to it). 

For success in politics depends largely on circumstances. 
In politics you can never create an opportunity which does 
not exist, however good you may be. (The Left Wing never 
understands this ; and this completely vitiates their political 
judgment.) Political success is a function of the right 
circumstances and the capacity to exploit them to the full. 
The chances of the Labour Party depend chiefly upon two 
external factors: the foreign situation and the possibility of 
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a slump. If there is a European war in which we are 
engaged, there will clearly have to be a really National 
Government, instead of the present sham-National Govern- 
ment, to fight it. If the foreign policy that has been pursued 
since 1931 results in a first-class débacle for this country— 
which is not impossible: all the possibilities for such a 
débacle are there—then vast prospects for new combinations 
are opened up. The actual defeat of this country in a foreign 
war, as the result of the equivocal policy pursued by the 
governing class since 1931, would mean social revolution. 
The defeat or the subsidence of either Hitler or Mussolini 
would mean the revival of the Left all over Europe. That 
is what our governing-class, which is the longest-sighted in 
Europe, well sees and are determined to prevent. That is 
why they are prepared to make concessions even at the 
expense of British national interests. The point is how far 
will they go; if they sacrifice the interests of the country 
too far in the interests of the existing order in Europe, there 
may come about a reaction. There are very interesting 
possibilities of Conservative unity becoming somewhat 
damaged over colonial concessions: not all Conservatives 
want to see the German colonies handed back for the beaux 
yeux of Hitler. The Labour Party should be on the alert for 
all these possibilities in the foreign situation: they may in 
the upshot give the initiative to the Left once more, which 
has been wanting since 1931. 

A slump, which can by no means be discounted now— 
there are various signs that a depression of some size has 
begun—is the second factor. If it reaches any dimensions 
it will inevitably react against the Government in power ; 
if it is severe enough, it may even throw the Party in power 
into confusion and disunity. It would be a pleasure to see 
the Conservative Party facing a slump like that of 1930. 
Apparently the economists think it will not be so severe. 
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But even a minor depression might complete the disarray of 
the existing Government, who on other counts do not seem 
to have much initiative, and in foreign policy appear to be 
dangerously at sixes and sevens. 

But why has the Labour Party not been able to capitalize 
the failures, the treachery, the disaster of the Government’s 
foreign policy ? It is a most paradoxical situation: a series 
of retreats carried out all over the world to the applause of 
the quondam imperalists ; Conservative opinion and Con- 
servative papers applauding British defeats, or what comes 
to the same thing, the victories of our rivals.1 The only 
thing that explains the policy of the National Government 
in all this is that our upper-classes are following their class- 
interests and sacrificing the interests of the country. Why 
has the Labour Party not taken that line and brought that 
home to the country ? 

For a variety of reasons: because of the time it takes to 
get a stupidly democratic movement to change course even 
in the direst necessity: in the Labour Party you have to 
persuade many people incapable of reason. Persuasion is a 
rational process applicable only to intelligent beings. The 
Conservative Party never bothers about persuasion; it 
hardly even tells its followers what it intends to do; quite 
tightly, it is the business of followers to follow, not to raise 
objections. The whole psychology of the thing has been 
brilliantly grasped by Low’s cartoon, in which Mr. Baldwin 
has brought the mule—or is it an ass?—of the British 
electorate to the edge of the precipice, and then utters the 
consoling words: “ Be reasonable. If I hadn’t told you I 
wouldn’t bring you here, you wouldn’t have come.” In that 
sentence is enshrined the whole national fraud of the election 
of 1935. But why has the Labour Party been so ineffective 

2 Sir Norman Angell deserves great credit for being the first to diagnose this strange 


state of affairs, in his article, ‘‘ The New John Bull” (Political Quarterly, July, 1936) ; 
see also his The Defence of the Empire. 
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in showing it up ? In addition to the slowness of a democratic 
movement in the uptake, the regrettable necessity to persuade 
people who ought not to have to be persuaded at all, there 
has been the doctrinairism of the Left Wing and the pacifists, 
which has played straight into the hands of the Government. 
Time and again in the last few years there has been a line-up 
of George Lansbury, Maxton, Lords Ponsonby, Noel-Buxton, 
and Allen with Lord Lothian, the Astors, Sir Arnold, 
and Zhe Times. Lansbury’s pacifism must have cost the 
Party a dozen seats at the last election; the Conservatives 
estimate Sir Stafford Cripps’s idiosyncrasies as worth thirty 
seats to them. Perhaps this is an over-estimation. 

Over and above this the Labour Party itself has taken 
the wrong line about Rearmament. They hesitated, and 
hovered and havered, until it was too late. People only 
understand a straight and simple line. I am told that in the 
by-elections people have been saying of the Labour Party 
that it was “against the country being defended,” that it 
“didn’t want us to protect ourselves,” etc. I can well 
believe it ; that is exactly what the idiots would think, how- 
ever unjustified we know it to be. And however foolish 
they are, there is some justification for their fear: for 
supposing we do not provide for the country’s security, on 
the ground that we cannot trust a National Government, 
responsible for the disaster of our policy, with armaments ; 
it sounds reasonable enough—but, in fact, if a Labour Govern- 
ment came in to take the right line about collective security, 
it could not suddenly call up air-fleets and battleships out of 
the ground overnight to deal with Hitler and Mussolini. It 
is that consideration which makes the Left Wing standpoint 
on Armaments such dangerous lunacy. 

Of course, we cannot resist or obstruct Rearmament. | 
have known that all along, and said so ever since 1933. 
The Labour Party was right to attack the National Govern- 
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ment for not trying to get Disarmament in Europe while 
there was still time; they never meant business by the 
Disarmament Conference: the greater is the tragedy now.’ 
But from the moment that Hitler was firmly in the saddle— 
and the English upper-classes have done their level best to 
keep him there—it was all over with Disarmament. I knew 
that; Mr. Baldwin knew that, but he kept quiet so as to be 
sure of the election for the Conservative Party in 1935;—no 
matter apparently about the interests of the country, or the 
danger we ran in the process. The interests of the Con- 
servative Party come first. And, in fact, we ran pretty close 
to the danger of a war with Italy, in a state of unpreparedness 
in consequence. Behold the patriotism, behold what 
the country owes to the sense of responsibility of 
Mr. Baldwin ! 

But why hasn’t the Labour Party attacked on all this ? 
They ought to have attacked the National Government, not 
for rearming, but for the criminal responsibility of delaying 
Rearmament until it was two years too late. The Party has 
failed to capture the patriotic cry, it has failed to identify 
the interests of the country with itself—which is the one 
thing necessary if it is not only to win but retain power. 
Moreover, it happens to be the truth—not that that so much 
matters in the realm of politics; but if I did not know that 
it is the Labour Movement which expresses the interests of 
the great bulk of the people of this country, I should not be 
a member of it. It is wonderful how a comparatively small 
number of people, just by their possession of economic power, 
can put it across that they are the real custodians of the 
nation’s interests, that theirs is the national party, while the 
Labour Party is—a class-party. It is—to put it quite simply— 
a lie; but it is very effective. This matter is one of extreme 
importance. Until the Labour Party captures the position of 


'“ T had the greatest difficulty in preserving the use of the bombing aeroplane.” 
Lord Londonderry. 
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being the real exponents and defenders of the nation’s interests from 
the Conservatives, it vill never be sure of power, even if it wins an 
election. The Left has captured this position in France: that 
is why it maintains its hold on power; the extreme Right 
there is identified with the enemies of the country, the 
friends of Hitler and Mussolini. The October Revolution 
in Russia was never safe until it became identified with the 
national interest and defence of Russia; and that it achieved 
through the fortunate intervention of Mr. Churchill and his 
friends. It was the same with the French Revolution, which 
was never strong until the remnants of the old régime led 
the attack on the sacred soil: then the Revolution became 
identified with France. It is a well-known historical law. 
Bu: then the one thing that history teaches is that men 
never learn from history. Each time they have to learn it 
all over again in their own bloody experience : the incredible, 
the unbelievable fools ! 

Now: if this country is led into a first-class political 
defeat, say over colonies, or in the Mediterranean, or possibly 
even in the Far East, because of the treachery and ineptitude 
of the policy pursued since 1931, there will be a great 
opportunity for the Labour Party to identify itself with the 
interests of the country. It should be clear at last. And 
that is the sine qua non of continous Labour rule in this 
country. But will the Party seize its opportunity ? Does it 
see the possibilities of getting a hold on power at last here ? 
Not if one may judge from the speeches coming from the 
floor of the Conference at Bournemouth; not if one may 
judge from the hopeless doctrinaires, the illusionists, the 
chronic unrealists, who are the despair of the Party. It 
would be invidious to mention names ; besides, there are so 
many, and of these quite a number are Members of 
Parliament. 

But the Party is beginning, in its leadership, to take the 
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right line at last about all this. The Trade Unions have 
been right all along, as they almost always are: they are 
practical men, who know what the world is really like. 
When one thinks of the intellectuals of the Labour Party, 
who are almost always wrong, one thanks God for the 
Trade Unionists. It is significant that it is Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, not Mr. Attlee, who has begun to give the lead 
that the circumstances demand. Mr. Attlee’s speech in the 
debate on the Address entirely failed to point out how 
British interests were being sold by the upper-classes, and 
to identify their defence with the Labour Party. He even 
gave the case away by attacking the Government for its 
“cynical ” alacrity to defend British shipping in the Medi- 
terranean, while utterly failing to defend the interests of 
collective security. This is a fatal line; it enabled Mr. 
Chamberlain brazenly to take Mr. Attlee to task for dis- 
regarding his country’s interests, warning him of the 
consequences if the people have to regard the Labour Party 
as responsible for their not being defended. That—from 
these people who have sold the interests of their country 
from Shanghai to Spain, in the interests of their class and their 
friends abroad! That should show the silliness of taking 
such a line. But the attitude of the League fanatics is no 
less hopeless, as Mr. Eden was able to show in relation to 
Mr. Noel Baker, to whose speech he gave pride of place 
for unreality. What indeed is the point of saying that the 
Spanish question should be referred to the League, when 
the League members are divided from top to bottom on the 
question? Mr. Noel Baker—one had hopes of him—seems 
to be going on with his mind in the clouds of 1929-31. That 
all came to an end with Hitler. 

It remained for Mr. Morrison, in his speech at the close 
of the debate, to give the Labour Party the only possible 
lead, for which the circumstances are crying out: to lay the 
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responsibility home to the National Government for the 
dangerous crack-up in our foreign situation, the retreat we 
may have made all along the line because our upper classes, 
half of them, have been sabotaging on the side of the 
Japanese, Mussolini and Hitler. And now, if it is too late, 
and we have to think wholly in terms of air-raid precautions 
for our towns, the responsibility is theirs. We are not 
opposed to armaments for the defence of the country, but 
this is what happens when the upper-classes of the world 
win, and the working-class movements shattered because 
they believe in peace. Nevertheless, their victory in the end 
is the only hope of peace in all the world. That is our line ; 
that is what we know to be true, and all the evidences of 
the contemporary world go to prove it. 

When it came to air-raid precautions, it is interesting, 
too, that it was Mr. Morrison who put his finger on the 
cause of our belatedness and unpreparedness: Sir John 
Simon’s tenure of the Home Office from 1935 to 1937, during 
which no communications were established between the 
central government and the local authorities on this most 
pressing subject. It is not surprising, though it may have 
been forgotten, that Sir John Simon was also Foreign 
Secretary from 1931 to 1935. 

It is clear from the new session in Parliament, as it has 
been to my mind for the last four or five years, who the real 
leader of the Labour Party is. One has only to have attended 
the Labour Conferences of these years to recognize that 
Mr. Morrison’s is the authentic voice of the Party. There 
were special circumstances which prevented his election to 
the leadership in 1935, and perhaps that decision was a right 
one, for it enabled him to give his undivided attention to 
the London County Council then beginning on its course of 
Labour government. But the conviction is growing, and 
not a moment too soon, that Mr. Morrison must become 
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the leader of the Party if it is to win power. It is a point 
which has not been made much of in public as yet; but it 
is time to say it. 

There is no man in the Labour Movement who com- 
mands such general confidence. The results of the municipal 
elections have made that abundantly clear; though the 
advance in most parts of the country was not very con- 
siderable, in London it was astonishing. There are now 
17 boroughs out of 28 under Labour control in a city one 
had never expected to see under Labour rule, even when 
the Party was entrenched in Westminster. This is a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Morrison ; for his personality and leader- 
ship are the chief assets that Labour has in London. It is 
obvious that the lines on which Morrison runs the London 
Labour Party need to be extended over the whole country. 
It would mean a new spirit in the organisation; it would 
mean a new inspiration to Transport House. Above all, it 
would give what the modern electorate needs above all— 
leadership. The masses do not understand programmes or 
policies—and there has been so much waste of time in the 
Labour Movement wrangling over programmes and policies. 
Hardly any of it matters; what the people understand is a 
man. And in Morrison the Labour Party has a man upon 
whom not only it, but the country may come to rely if that 
emergency comes to which everything has been tending 
since 1931. 

Lastly, is it not necessary that the Party should do 
everything to extend its basis, to broaden its appeal to the 
country, as a condition of power? I think it is clear that it 
should. The fact that though the Labour Party may, and 
does, represent the interests of seven-tenths of the nation— 
even if they are not aware of it—yet it does not /ok so 
much like a national party as the Conservatives do. I have 
said above that its personnel needs strengthening ; though we 
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have the support of the young, we need the ability and 
experience of more men in the fifties and forties. If we are 
to command the support of the nation, in these critical days 
for parliamentary and democratic régimes, and not merely 
be tolerated pour faute de mieux as in 1924 and 1929, we need 
to recruit to ourselves and make use of the ability and 
prestige of all progressive-minded people who will work 
with the Party. The names of half a dozen such men, of 
high ability, who would add strength and confidence to any 
Labour administration, will leap to mind: it would perhaps 
be invidious to name them. 

The key to this broadening of the appeal of the Party 
lies in an understanding with the Liberals, and nowhere else. 
At Bournemouth the Left Wing was reconciled and brought 
into step with the Party. If it is to win a majority, it must 
now extend its appeal towards the Centre. A great deal of 
time and energy has been wasted on the question of a United 
Front with the I.L.P. and the Communists. The game is 
not worth the candle. Each of these little groups consists 
of no more than a handful of voters, whose nuisance value 
is out of all proportion to the services they can render ; and 
their nuisance value would be correspondingly greater in 
association than without. Anyone who followed Mr. 
Morrison’s reply to the Unity-Campaigners at Bournemouth 
will recognize that he left their case with not a leg to stand 
on. He subjected it to three fair and strict tests: would 
such a United Front damage Fascism? Would it hurt the 
Tory Party ? Would it help the Labour Party? He showed, 
beyond possibility of answer, that in each case it would not. 

The I.L.P., consisting of a group of fissiparous sectarians, 
are simply pour rire. The Communists are a more serious 
matter ; nor is their present line of policy, now that Moscow 
is making them eat the dirt of the past twenty years, so 
objectionable. But they should have thought of their present 
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moderation twenty, or even ten, years ago; before their 
policy of aiming at the destruction of social-democracy had 
fulfilled its purpose in Germany, with what consequences we 
can all see. The best contribution the Communist Party 
could make to the cause they have so much at heart, would 
be to cease to exist. Moreover, it is the business of all 
working-class organisations to take their place within the 
Labour Movement in any case. 

That achieved, the next step necessary to make sure of 
power, other circumstances being favourable, is an under- 
standing with the Liberals. There were as many as a million 
Liberal voters as late as 1935; the greater portion of the 
reactionary Liberals are now voting with the National 
Government. It may be assumed that the majority of those 
who remain are progressives, prepared to support a policy 
of the extension of public control over industry and finance, 
no less far-going than that of the Liberal Yellow Book of 
1929, and a whole-hearted foreign policy of collective security. 
It should be remarked that in Denmark, in these last night- 
mare yeats of reaction and relapse into barbarism, a Social- 
Democratic government has maintained control with the aid 
of the progressives represented in the Cabinet. Similarly in 
Sweden, the Social Democrats have chosen to govern stably 
in association with and resting upon the support of the 
Farmers’ group, rather than with the Communists. That has 
given a period of stable government to Sweden, remarkable 
in all Europe for its works of social progress and leadership 
in economic technique, the control of the trade cycle and 
unemployment. The Scandinavian models are those we 
should have in mind rather than those of the distressful 
continent of Europe, whether Russia on the one hand, or 
Germany on the other. I am not impressed by Mr. Attlee’s 
rejection of an understanding with the Liberals; and there 
are certain signs that the Party is moving away from that 
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too rigid orthodoxy. Mr. Attlee says that the fact that 
Liberals are not Socialists makes it hard to work with them.! 
But would it not be excessively difficult to find anybody with 
whom one could work if Socialism were made a precedent 
condition? Are most Labour people any more Socialists 
than Liberals are ? 

To come down to practical politics: the Labour Party 
is committed now to the extension of public control in 
industry and banking. I imagine that most progressive 
Liberals who remain would be willing to co-operate in some 
such agreed programme. The model of public control, the 
“public corporation,” to which the Labour Party is com- 
mitted, is after all a Liberal invention. The least the Labour 
Party can do is to find out what possibility there is of an 
agreement on these lines. Full co-operation in the country 
can only follow an understanding arrived at at the centre. 
note that Mr. Attlee does not “‘ rule out such a thing as an 
impossibility in the event of the imminence of a world 
crisis.” In these days, we are never far removed from 
crisis; and it may be that with such a crisis upon us, we 
shall draw together after all. That would previde the basis 
for a period of strong and progressive government such as 
this country needs, and for the kind of lead from us which 
the world has awaited in vain since 1931. 

' The Labour Party in Perspective, p. 132. 
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CORRUPTION AND THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


HERE are few countries where the public service 
is more free from corruption, nepotism, favouritism, 
and petty tyranny than it is in Great Britain. There 
is indeed some evidence that even in the business 
world, where standards are much lower, Great Britain has 
some advantage. Sir Charles Craven, who apparently has 
good means of knowing, told the Royal Commission on the 
Private Manufacture of and Trading in Arms that “the 
further you get away from here the looser the business morals 
are.” Morality is essentially a matter of opinion and looseness 
a matter of degree. A business world which is apt to bogle 
at plain bribery finds nothing wrong in occasional presents 
and truly meritorious the bringing of sons of directors into 
the line of succession. Nor is there any evidence that foreign 
trade diminishes because of the inability of British commerce 
and industry to adapt itself to the principle of doing in Rome 
what Rome does (and Rome is not a bad example). Never- 
theless, it is reasonably clear that, on the whole, the con- 
ventional standards of the business world frown upon bribery 
and secret commissions. Perhaps the nonconformist con- 
science which directed private enterprise in the early years 
of the last century and found something divine in getting 
ninepence for fourpence, drew the line at adding a penny for 
palm-grease. Or, possibly, it was found that for purposes 
of internal trade at least honesty was the best advertisement 
provided that direct advertisements themselves be not too 
truthful. 
On the Governmental side there was certainly a great 
improvement from 1780 onwards. The constitutional 
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historians have concentrated rather too much on the political 
side, and the way in which the administrative side of the 
Constitution, which is significantly known as “Old 
Corruption,” was cleaned up has not received the attention 
that it deserved. The name of Burke must certainly be 
associated with the change; but the legislation of 1782 was 
the consequence rather than the cause of the development. 
The younger Pitt, who was not averse from keeping himself 
in power by any of the instruments which God and George I] 
had placed in his hands, nevertheless continued the process 
of cleaning up. The old notion that government should be 
carried on by interest and influence had not completely 
disappeared by 1832, but when the Whigs took office in 1830 
they found a very different system from that which they had 
left in 1783. The Reform Act itself added momentum, and 
the efforts of Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham (who 
operated especially in the sink of iniquity at the Admiralty), 
and Mr. Gladstone created by 1866 a system which was not 
only free from corruption in the narrower sense, but was 
also substantially free from nepotism. It is of some importance 
that the movement coincided with the development of free 
trade. A governmental system which leaves business to cut 
its own throats is much less likely to contain persons ready 
to hire themselves out as industrial assassins than a system 
which can, by tariffs, quotas, subsidies and other means of 
“assisting ” trade and industry add to profits both directly 
and, by destroying competitors, indirectly. The progressive 
removal of customs duties reduced the reservoir of jobs for 
needy relatives and the number of officials capable of being 
bribed, and at the same time prevented the development 
of lobbying and pressure groups. It made easier, too, the 
unification of the governmental machine. Before 1832 the 
importance of a ministerial post was measured by its 
“‘ patronage ””—a term which, it must be remembered, 
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included contracts as well as appointments—and the way to 
the public service and public money was through a minister 
who was under an “obligation.”  Pitt’s political pre- 
dominance had tended to transfer some of it to the Prime 
Minister. The watch which Peel kept on all departments, 
added to the progressive abolition of sinecures and the 
cleaning up of the Admiralty’ and the Customs and Excise, 
had extinguished the notion of “ patronage ” by 1866, except 
in relation to the Church and the Law. Even in the Church 
some little attention was paid to merit; and in the Law 
Lord Westbury was a long way from Lord Macclesfield. 
Gladstone made the Treasury predominant by raising the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the rank of second minister. 
Peel created the convention that the Prime Minister must 
be consulted on all major appointments, and Gladstone 
insisted that the needs of the Budget must dominate public 
expenditure. Moreover, the machinery for effective control 
was created. The power of initial appointment to the civil 
service was gradually transferred to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners after 1855. Effective Treasury control became 
possible when, as a result of the Select Committee on Public 
Monies in 1857, the Public Accounts Committee was estab- 
lished in 1861 and the Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act passed in 1866. After 1866 the Prime Minister, the 
Treasury, the Public Accounts Committee, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General acted jointly and severally to 
complete the destruction of “Old Corruption.” Even 
Disraeli could not recall the snows of yester-year. 

The transition from anarchy to the rule of law is a long 
and troublesome process, for it requires not machinery only 
but the creation of a tradition. A policeman is nothing but 
an instrument of oppression if neither he nor any other 
citizen obeys the law. When once the rule of law has been 
established, when obedience is the rule and crime the 
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exception, and when the governors have learned to govern 
themselves, the maintenance of order is primarily a matter 
of machinery. The process of achieving honest government 
out of corruption is the same. Eighty years elapsed before 
the agitation initiated or at least publicised by Burke attained 
fruition. The tradition once established, however, its 
maintenance is comparatively easy. It becomes the function 
of every part of the governmental machine to watch carefully 
any tendency towards the deterioration of standards, to 
throw out ruthlessly any offender, however slight his offence, 
and even to “allow the resignation” of any person who 
offends against the spirit of the rules without formally 
breaking them. 

In the central governmental service the essential principles 
are maintained with remarkable success. The requirement 
that all persons appointed to the civil service (Crown appoint- 
ments apart) shall have certificates from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, while not in itself conclusive, has resulted 
in a system against which there is not the slightest breath 
of suspicion. The examination system, where it operates, 
may be criticised, and complaint may be made of the limita- 
tions upon its operation, but at least there is neither corruption 
nor nepotism. Promotion to all but the highest posts is 
still a departmental matter, and there is criticism both against 
promotion by seniority and against the actual working of 
promotion by merit. It may be that the official who makes 
complaints receives preferential treatment because it ts 
thought that promotion will abate the nuisance. It may be, 
too, that the Treasury takes an undue share of the higher 
posts, that the authority of the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury induces officials just outside the “‘ under-secretaries’ 
ring ” to be unduly subservient to Downing Street, and that 
the public school manner is a useful adjunct to native or 
acquired ability. But it is never suggested that any promotion 
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has any object save that of the public service. On the side 
of personnel the civil service is not perfect, but it is honest. 

In spite of manufacturers’ rings and the sauve qui peut 
methods of such competition as exists, the strict rules about 
Government contracts, too, are, on the whole, effective. 
Except with the consent of the Treasury, all contracts are 
open for competitive tender. It is true that the department 
is under no obligation to accept the lowest, and that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has no strict right to see 
rejected tenders; but information is generally available to 
the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons, 
and there is no suggestion that the lowest tenders are rejected 
for other than perfectly valid reasons. Where the nature of 
the trade (as in the production of aircraft) or the existence 
of rings makes competitive contracts impossible, means are 
adopted, by investigation of costs or otherwise, to keep 
down profits, and the personal attention of the Minister is 
required. These methods would be more effective if Con- 
servative ministers were not afraid of those Conservative 
members who believe that high prices and large profits are 
justified if they “keep money in the country.” Strict rules 
are laid down and are in fact observed to forbid the acceptance 
of secret commissions and to compel officials to refrain from 
taking part in negotiation where their private interests are 
affected. Rules have also been laid down to prevent officials 
from accepting business appointments within a period after 
their retirement from the public service. 

Important though such rules are, the essential safeguard 
is the tradition of the service. It is maintained with increasing 
stringency as the scope of State functions broadens. Moreover, 
the slightest suspicion of corruption or undue influence gives 
tise to proceedings in Parliament. It is often said, and with 
a large measure of truth, that ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament involves only the securing of the assent of a 
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docile majority. No doubt in the last resort the majority 
will support the Government rather than risk a dissolution. 
There is, however, something more to responsibility so long 
as there is an Opposition and so long as private members 
on the Government side can make known their suspicions 
and fears, either in debate or, even more effectively, in the 
lobbies. It is an enormous protection for honest government 
that ministers have publicly to explain and to seek to justify 
the actions of their subordinates. The examples of the 
Marconi debate, the case of Miss Savidge, and many 
another equally or less well-known, show that the House 
can be a dangerous place for ministers and civil servants 
who break either the rules of the Constitution or its 
spirit. Not only are civil servants assured that the breath 
of suspicion against themselves may blow a gale against 
their ministers in Parliament, but also they do not hesitate 
to warn their ministers that while the House may reluctantly 
pass a Bill that it knows to be bad, it will not accept without 
protest an administrative action that savours of corruption. 
There is always the fear of the ballot box, and the Opposition 
delights in a job because it means votes against the Govern- 
ment. Corruption is politically dangerous unless it can be 
kept secret, and the House itself and its Estimates and Public 
Accounts Committees are admirably designed for bringing 
State secrets into the limelight. Ministers are likely to lose 
their reputations and civil servants their jobs. So long as 
a service is administered directly by the State, and so long 
as the present tradition and the present machinery persist, 
there is little to fear from ordinary administration. 

On the local government side the position is by no means 
so satisfactory. The gradual emergence of a professional 
tradition in the local government service has extinguished 
most of the abuses in the appointment of officials. Many 
of the old boards of guardians, who died an unlamented 
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death in 1930, had an unenviable reputation for providing 
fat jobs for needy relatives. Even with the existing authorities 
it is not always certain that the influence of councillors is 
directed solely to making the best appointments or that the 
methods of “ Old Cerruption ” are not used by officials to 
provide careers for their families. The appointments of 
certain kinds of officials have to be approved by the Ministry 
of Health, but generally speaking local authorities may do 
as they please. Undoubtedly the privilege is normally 
exercised honestly. But the City Treasurer of Birmingham 
stated before the Onslow Commission on Local Government : 
“Every day I am asked by someone on the Council, or 
someone in the city, ‘Have you a vacancy in your depart- 
ment ?’” Examples were quoted to the Hadow Committee 
on Local Government Officers of appointments of friends 
and relatives of councillors to local government posts ; and 
until the Local Government Act of 1933 a councillor was 
sometimes able to persuade his fellows to give him a well- 
paid appointment. 

The examples are highly exceptional, though until open 
competition is prescribed for all junior appointments, until 
all senior posts are advertised and canvassing really eradicated 
(it is usually forbidden by standing orders, but there are 
ways of asking for posts without precisely saying so), and 
until professional tradition among local government officers 
compels them to make public the facts of doubtful appoint- 
ments, they will continue to exist. Similarly, the cases of 
actual corruption of councillors or officials, in order to 
smooth the way towards the making of contracts, are, con- 
sidering the number of authorities, extremely rare. A dozen 
of so proved cases over a considerable number of years can be 
found in the files of the Bribery and Secret Commissions Pre- 
vention League. There are no doubt a few others which have 
never come to light or been brought into court. Additional 
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protection has been given by recent legislation, which 
compels councillors and officials to disclose any interest and 
insists On competitive tenders in all cases not specifically 
exempted by standing orders. Most capital expenditure, too, 
requires borrowed money, and consent to borrowing is 
not forthcoming unless the contracts are put up to open 
tender. 

A general accusation of corruption is not warranted by 
the facts. The practice of giving “ presents ” is so prevalent 
in many kinds of business activity (though it usually takes 
the form of commissions or Christmas gifts), local authorities 
are such large buyers, and the boundary between mere 
friendly attention and corruption is so fine, that wide and 
unwarranted accusations are often made, especially by 
business men themselves—for nobody suspects sin se easily 
as the devil himself. In general, local government is remark- 
ably free from corruption in respect of contracts. Judging 
from criminal prosecutions, attempts by bookmakers and 
motorists to bribe the police are a hundred times more 
frequent. The great majority of local officials are both 
incorruptible and extremely suspicious of any act that seems 
to be aimed, however indirectly, at an undeserved profit. 
The officials’ organisations do all in their power to create 
the right tradition and to break down the common assumption, 
whose mere existence leads contractors to tempt the officials, 
that corruption does in fact exist to any appreciable degree. 
In the last resort the power lies with councillors and not 
with officials, but the fact that the official is himself honest, 
and must usually either know the fact or suspect it, makes 
the corruption of councillors extremely difficult. 

There is, in truth, greater danger from another angle. 
Public health and town planning committees spend much 
of their time approving plans and giving sanction to building 
developments. There is, however, an inordinate proportion 
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of builders, estate agents, and similar classes among the 
councillors of the towns. They naturally gravitate to these 
committees because of their special knowledge. In a recent 
letter to The Times, Sir James Marchant gave the results of 
an analysis of a sample of 92 borough councils containing 
3,105 members. Among them were 199 builders, 19 
architects, 93 sanitary and similar engineers, and 173 house, 
estate, and insurance agents. There were also 215 “‘ company 
directors,” some of whom, no doubt, were connected with 
the building trades. In other words, at least ten per cent. 
of the members were interested financially in some aspect 
of urban development. This excludes the very large class 
of shopkeepers and other local tradesmen who may be, in 
some classes of case, biased by interest. It is certain that 
a substantial proportion of those who man public health 
and planning committees are in the nature of things prejudiced. 
The same groups are to be found strongly represented on 
tating and valuation and on assessment committees. Where 
they themselves are concerned, they no doubt disclose their 
interest and take no part in the decision. Yet it is obvious 
that a speculative builder does not view with an unprejudiced 
eye the plans and proposals submitted by another. Nor can 
a speculative builder or an estate agent be trusted with 
advance knowledge of building developments, especially of 
such developments as will send up the price of land. There 
is no remedy for this difficulty except to disqualify altogether 
builders and estate agents who operate in the town of whose 
council they are members. 

Proved cases of corruption often come from the large 
county boroughs, but it is believed that these are all excep- 
tional cases, and that proceedings become possible because 
they are exceptional and are therefore brought to light. 
Suspicion attaches far more frequently to the small councils ; 
and it is here that the builder, the estate agent, the sanitary 
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engineer, and the small tradesman are predominant. They 
are, usually, councils made up of “ independents ” or “ rate- 
payers’ candidates.” There is, however, some suspicion that 
a few Labour councils are apt to find work for good but 
impecunious party members. In some of these cases the 
principle of ceteris paribus applies; in others, as a former 
Lord Chancellor observed, “ ceteris paribus be damned.” 

What is certain is that, individual cases of corruption 
apart, allegations are rarely made where there is a strong 
party opposition, and still more rarely where there is a real 
chance of an election altering the balance of power. The 
real remedy, in a democratic system where corruption and 
favouritism are so rare that proof of it creates public indig- 
nation, is more democracy. Aldermen are usually no worse 
than councillors, but the practice of re-electing them time 
after time until they go down with a sinking ship, and the 
practice of conferring permanent chairmanships upon them, 
gives them a position out of all proportion to their abilities. 
The chairman of a committee becomes intimate with the 
work and, if he remains there too long, too intimate with 
its details and with the outside bodies connected with it. 
It is easier to square the alderman than to persuade the 
council. But this is a minor matter. What is really required 
is effective party organisation. Nothing is more dangerous 
than a miscellaneous group of “ independents’ who seek 
publicity, power, or profits, and who, in the eighth Duke 
of Devonshire’s famous rhrase, “ cannot be depended upon.” 
The importance of a good Parliamentary opposition is so 
obvious that it has become a principle of the British Con- 
stitution which even those who talk most about “ national ” 
government recognise. It is not less but more necessary in 
local government where personal interests play so large a 
part. 

It is, however, easier to obtain a good Parliamentary 
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minority than to provide a good opposition in local govern- 
ment. The parties are divided primarily on a class basis, 
so that one can tell by looking at a constituency the kind 
of party representative that it is likely to have in the House 
of Commons. Over the country as a whole the votes work 
out remarkably evenly, though the system of simple majorities 
usually give the stronger party the predominance necessary 
for effective government without weakening the power of 
the opposition. The same result obtains over the whole of 
London and in the large towns. The smaller areas, however, 
are apt to be so homogeneous in character that their repre- 
sentatives for local government purposes are drawn from 
a single class. Sometimes, as in the mining towns and some 
of the metropolitan boroughs, a single party is able to secure 
complete and for practical purposes permanent control. In 
others, as in all the autonomous suburbs, the council consists 
entirely of “independents,” many of whom go on from 
election to election until they are elected aldermen, and then 
go on for ever, becoming little dictators on their committees 
in the process. In many areas the opposition can muster 
thirty per cent. of the votes but cannot secure a single seat. 

Such permanent political power is dangerous to honest 
government. It is less dangerous where a party is in power, 
for the party is an instrument of democracy ; but there are 
towns where a pale imitation of Tammany methods has 
become the rule. The most dangerous situation, however, 
arises where a little oligarchy of “independents” runs the 
town on the basis of mutual back-scratching. For the most 
part, these “‘ independents ” are perfectly honest, and want 
nothing more than power, publicity and prestige; but it 
is extremely easy for the local bashaws to discover that the 
welfare of the town means primarily the welfare of them- 
selves. There is no remedy for this state of affairs except 
an alert public opinion, which is gradually canalised by 
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rival organisations which call themselves “ ratepayers’ 
associations,” “ citizen’s parties,” and the like. Something 
could be done, however, by proportional representation. 
The case against this system is unanswerable in the national 
sphere, where strong government and the two-party system 
are essential. What is wanted locally, however, is the security 
of honest government ; and even in the most homogeneous 
local areas there is some minority opinion which should be 
over-represented rather than under-represented—and under- 
representation is the result of the simple majority system. 
Proportional representation for the metropoiitan borough 
councils, for instance, would do something to revive those 
moribund authorities. 

The greatest potential danger is neither in the central 
government nor in local government, but in the numerous 
independent statutory authorities which are springing up 
like mushrooms under recent legislation. The development 
is due in part to the discovery by the State that free com- 
petition has not all the advantages postulated by the classical 
economists, and in part to the discovery by private enterprise 
that the State has inexhaustible funds which can be tapped 
in aid of profits. Where the function of the independent 
authority is essentially advisory, as with the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee and the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, no dangers are to be feared, since 
these bodies compel pressure groups to make a formal case 
on economic grounds independent of political influences. 
The position is less satisfactory in other cases. The provision 
of services by such bodies as the London Passenger Transport 
Board and the British Broadcasting Corporation lends itself 
to the possibility (though it is clear that as yet none exists) 
of nepotism in the making of appointments and, in the former 
case, preference to sections of the population. There are 
similar possible difficulties where control functions are 
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exercised by bodies like the Sugar Commission, especially 
if, as in that case, the body distributes largesse; though 
here it is usually possible to make the control powers by 
the State so effective as to remove sources for complaint. 
The greatest danger, however, lies with privately controlled 
monopolies like the marketing boards and the British Sugar 
Corporation. 

There is as yet no evidence of favouritism or corruption, 
though there have been complaints of staffing arrangements 
in the British Broadcasting Corporation and Imperial Airways, 
Limited, and, in the latter case and in the case of sugar 
production, allegations that undue profits are being made 
out of public funds. The personnel difficulty is especially 
great. The staffs of these commissions and corporations 
are not part of the civil service; they are drawn, in the 
main, from private business. They are accustomed, in the 
main, to the low standards of business morality, and do not 
partake of the civil service tradition. They deal with such 
diverse control and service functions that the general adminis- 
trative staff cannot be said to belong to a distinct profession 
and, at least at the present stage, it is impossible for a 
professional tradition to develop. Large sections of quasi- 
public enterprise are thus in the hands of men who are, no 
doubt, essentially honest at the moment, but who will be 
able to advise on the direction of State funds or the 
development of profit-making opportunities. 

The sugar-beet industry, for instance, would not exist 
but for large assistance from public funds. The effective 
control remains with the Minister of Agriculture, but the 
actual distribution is effected through the prices paid by 
the British Sugar Corporation to the growers. The British 
Sugar Corporation is a semi-public corporation formed by 
the compulsory amalgamation of beet sugar companies, 
and neither its direction nor its staff is under effective 
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governmental control. The initial arrangements required the 
approval of the Minister of Agriculture and the Treasury, 
the memorandum and articles of association cannot be 
altered without their consent, information must be furnished 
to the Sugar Commission, an independent statutory authority, 
appointments to higher executive posts are under the 
Commission’s control, and the accounts of the Corporation 
are submitted to the Minister as part of the Commission’s 
report, and are thus laid before Parliament. The prices are 
fixed by the Corporation in consultation with the Com- 
mission and the representatives of growers (or the Sugar 
Beet Marketing Board if and when such a body is established) ; 
and where agreement cannot be reached (as happened in the 
first year of operation) the Commission fixes the prices. The 
prices actually fixed in the first year vary according to district, 
and special allowances were made for transport costs; in 
the event of poor crops being produced, supplemental 
payments are made. ‘The limitation of financial assistance 
implies the limitation of acreage, which is undertaken by the 
Sugar Commission ; and the quantity of beet acquired from 
each grower is determined by the Corporation with the 
approval of the Commission. The agreement between the 
Corporation and the refiners requires the consent of the 
Minister, and is operated by a Sugar Committee equally 
representative of the Corporation and the refiners. 

This summary sets out the bare bones of the system. If 
the national interest requires the production of beet sugar, 
it would be a simple matter to set up a single body under 
effective State supervision to carry out all processes from the 
purchase of the beet to the sale of the sugar. Instead, there 
is a complicated system involving the collaboration of the 
National Farmers Union (or a Sugar Beet Marketing Board), 
a semi-public corporation, a semi-dependent commission, and 
a committee of refiners. An attempt has been made to provide 
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the means of control ; but it is obvious that personal motives 
could (though there is no suspicion that it has yet happened) 
play a large part in determining the acreage to be planted, 
the prices to be paid for beet, the prices to be charged for 
pulp, the allowances for freight, the supplementary payments 
for poor crops, the prices to be charged to refiners, and so on. 

The Spindles Board provides another example. It 
consists of three members appointed by the Board of Trade 
after consulting representatives of cotton spinners’ interests, 
and its function is to eliminate redundant spinning machinery 
by the purchase and disposal of plant. Its expenses are met 
by a levy upon the owners of cotton spinning mills, any 
deficit being met by the Board of Trade. Its estimates 
require the consent of the Board of Trade, and its accounts 
are submitted to the Board of Trade, audited by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, and laid before Parliament. 
The number and salaries of employees are determined by 
the Board of Trade. Liability to the spindles levy is in many 
cases doubtful, and there were “scores of borderline and 
doubtful cases.” The Board has no powers of compulsory 
acquisition, and has therefore been able to purchase machinery 
only by agreement. The mill buildings have to be resold, 
and the machinery is either resold for use in replacement 
or sold for scrap. At the outset the Board was “ inundated 
with advice ard suggestions ” (a nice euphemism) “ regarding 
the most satisfactory agents and organisations to employ in 
acquiring and disposing of mills and machinery.” In the 
end the Board employed the professional mil] valuers, 
apparently distributing the retainers among them, and sold 
machinery through firms of machinery brokers. It is obvious 
from the report that the Board has done its best to be 
impartial, and there is no evidence that it did not succeed. 
The Board is a temporary body, but there are obvious 
dangers in the creation of boards of this kind. 
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The general conclusion is that the central government 
services are honest and incorruptible because political action 
over a long period has developed a tradition of honest 
government. That tradition is maintained by machinery 
which is effective because it is based in the last resort on 
ministerial responsibility to a democratic House of Commons 
which contains a body of members who have no cause to 
hide and every incentive to disclose unconscionable transac- 
tions. Local government is remarkably free from corruption, 
nepotism and favouritism. At the same time, the absence 
in many places of effective means for controlling staffing 
arrangements, and defects in the working of the democratic 
system produce dangers which occasionally become evident 
in practice. The remedy is not, however, less democracy 
but more of it—the abolition of freehold appointments as 
aldermen, a better system for the representation of minorities, 
and the development of a virile party system in place of the 
little groups of “independents.” The greatest danger— 
though there is no evidence that it has become actual—lies 
in the development of new governmental institutions outside 
the system of democratic control. Whether or not private 
enterprise is an advantage under modern conditions is not 
at present in issue. Present tendencies point to a system of 
semi-private enterprise under semi-public control which 
has the potential dangers of both. In matters of government 
the simplest solution is the best ; and if it is desired to set 
up commissions for public services or committees for public 
control of private enterprise it is essential that they should 
be co-ordinated with the general system of administration 
so as to share in the tradition of the civil service and the 
democratic control that maintains it. 
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THOUGHTS ON OUR PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS 


By J. A. Hoxsson 


T would be idle to suppose that the experience of the 
Great War and its prolonged sequel has not had im- 
portant effects upon the political, economic and moral 
principles and valuations of all who have endeavoured 
to understand human conduct. It must be evident to all of 
us that humanity in its standards and behaviour has been 
revealed as widely different from what it seemed in 1913. 
No one could have predicted the possibilities of the collapse 
of all codes of decent conduct, all standards of justice, truth 
and honour, not only in international affairs but in the revealed 
nationalism of the brutalitarian State, the facile acquiescence 
of whole peoples in the absolute dominion of self-appointed 
Masters, and perhaps most significant of all, the amazing 
credulity of the educated classes under the spell of the crudest 
propaganda. 
Such revelations of the irrationality and brutality of 
“ civilised ” peoples cannot fail to affect our ideas of human 
progress and the values of the social institutions that seemed 
to express and secure it. Before the War our faith in the 
alliance of Democracy, Nationalism and Internationalism as 
permanent and consistent movements for world security and 
progress remained unbroken, in spite of the economic and 
political excesses in which Nationalism indulged. Still more 
remarkable, the interpretation put upon the allied victory by 
President Wilson and others, as a triumph for Democracy, 
Self-determination and Internationalism, was accepted as a 
just and reasonable interpretation. Even when large portions 
of the territories of the conquered nations were taken from 
them by force, and their colonies were handed over to the 
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conquerors under the face-saving title “‘ Mandates,” when 
the right of rearmament and other acts of self-determination 
were deliberately infringed, when all the liberated nationalities 
began to set up tariffs and other barriers against amicable 
relations with neighbouring States, such flagrant viclations 
of the ideals of victory were treated by most “ reasonable ” 
politicians as brief regrettable incidents destined to disappear 
when the full tide of world progress resumed its sway. 

It has taken many years to bring home to political, 
economic and ethical progressives the scale and nature of 
the human damage inflicted by the War, and the needed 
reassessment of the motives of men and, in particular, the 
psychology of Nationalism and Democracy. The shedding 
of Monarchy in Germany, Austria, Russia and Spain, the 
erection of the noble fabric of a League of Nations, helped 
us for some time to believe that we were entering upon a 
more reasonable and more secure phase of human evolution. 
It would take a certain time, perhaps longer than we had 
hoped, for these forces of freedom and co-operation to win 
their destined supremacy in human self-government, but the 
belief in their final efficacy remained unshaken. 

Only within the last few years has the course of events 
brought complete disillusionment and sown the seeds of 
despair. Democracy and self-determination have virtually 
disappeared under the rule of accepted Dictators, events in 
Manchuria, Abyssinia and Spain have completely discredited 
the League of Nations as the instrument of world-peace, and 
the rapid rearmament of all “ Powers ” appears as the opening 
phase of another and a more destructive war. The amiable 
platitudes by which our statesmen endeavour to allay alarm, 
the feeble fumbling methods they propose for handling a 
situation which grows graver every month have led many 
to the conviction that statecraft does not seriously believe it 
can do anything effective to stay “the course of events.” 
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What is the cause of this despair ? Does it mean that man 
is not sufficiently reasonable to perceive the identity of his 
interests with those of other men, or that the pride and 
prestige of personality and nationality are so strong that he 
prefers a smaller and insecurer advantage for himself, his 
class, his people, to the general welfare and security of the 
world at large? If either or both of these suppositions be 
true, they seem to inhibit any schemes which rely upon 
rational appeals to identity of interests as methods of attaining 
the common welfare. For if this common welfare has no 
emotional or intellectual significance, either for peoples or 
their rulers, political and economic, the reversion to militant 
isolationism or limited alliances seems justified as the only 
method of postponing conflicts. 

An observer from Mars might readily accept this inter- 
pretation, were it not for one strange new word brought into 
his ken, the word “ ideology.” It does, indeed, seem strange 
that at a moment in history when men most boast their 
“realism,” this reference to ideas, as if they had a potent 
significance, should have appeared. Yet the talk of rival 
“ideologies ” has found its way even into the House of 
Commons and the popular platform, as having some bearing 
upon events in Russia, Spain, Germany and elsewhere. The 
reference is to some idea or ideal inspiring the rival claims of 
Communism and Fascism. Now these terms seem at first 
sight wholly unrelated to the “cause” or “ causes” of the 
Great War, as interpreted by Wilson, Clemenceau, Asquith, 
George, or other peace-makers. It is only the aftermath of 
the War that brought these “ ideologies ” into the forefront 
of history, disclosing the fact that behind the “ politics ” of 
the War there was operating obscurely this clash of other 
forces within each nationality. It would be an excess of 
economic interpretation to say that Russia and Germany were 
impelled to war by the policy of their ruling and possessing 
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classes, seeking to avert internal strife by following the 
familiar device “stay giddy minds with foreign quarrels.” 
But the menace of approaching class-war, both in Russia and 
Germany, was undoubtedly a strong contributory cause of 
1914. It is now admitted that the danger of growing Com- 
munism and Socialism in Germany could only be met by 
dictatorship extending from the emergency of war into the 
emergency of peace, while the establishment of Sovietism in 
Russia was manifestly the outbreak of a class-struggle which 
had been growing in intensity since the opening of the 
century. Though Fascism assumes a political guise, it is in 
reality a successful endeavour of the ruling possessive classes 
to repress the assault of the working classes upon the rights 
and powers of property and profit. Capitalism has, no doubt, 
to pay for this political defence in costly subservience to the 
totalitarian State and its political leaders. But it is saved from 
the aggression of organised labour and is allowed considerable 
latitude in profitable private enterprise. In Russia where the 
class-war took a different turn, where profiteering capitalism 
was eliminated and the bourgeoisie along with the aristocracy 
was bereft of all economic and political status, the goal of 
revolution and the steps employed do not present Com- 
munism as so different from Fascism in its political-economic 
aspects. In both cases the form of democracy is retained 
while its substance of free popular self-government disappears. 
In both cases the State is endowed with supreme power, 
economic and political, and exercises an absolute censorship 
upon freedom of thought and expression. The most marked 
feature of the last few years has been the convergence 
of Fascism and Communism in their “ real ”’ operation, both 
political and economic. The virtual autocracy of a single 
man, with his cluster of chosen lieutenants, utilising every 
form of brutal force for the elimination of possible rivals and 
opponents, the substitution of wide class divergencies of 
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income for the “needs” principle of Communism, the 
extension of the right of private property from consumable 
goods to productive capital not involving the employment of 
wage-earners—this evolution of Sovietism signifies a repudia- 
tion of economic equality and liberty not widely distinguish- 
able from the Government of Germany and Italy in its 
essential features. In each case Democracy as known and 
practised in England, France and Scandinavia has ceased to 
exist. 

What then has become of the opposed “ ideologies ” ? 
Are they mere rhetorical pretences by which Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin safeguard their personal supremacy over their 
peoples? The rival despots of Nationalism are not content 
to present their rivalry in vulgar terms of political and 
economic opposition, they must find a loftier terminology of 
intellectual and spiritual appeal! So long as Sovietism meant 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and Fascism the self- 
anointed despot, the “ ideologies ” were indeed distinct and 
intelligible. Even when underneath their political cloak was 
perceived the substance of the economic conflict between 
Capitalism and Communism, the reality of a class-war was 
still retained. But now there seems no reason why Hitler 
or Mussolini should inflame themselves and their peoples 
with scares about Soviet propaganda, except the persistent 
need for an enemy to arm against. Does it not look as if the 
class-war between Capitalism and Communism had been 
swallowed up by the maw of dictatorship ? 

Or is this National Socialism only a passing and precarious 
settlement kept going by series of frantic appeals to sham 
conflicts of international interests and ideals ? We have seen 
how false, short-sighted, irrational and costly these conflicts 
are. But we have also seen to our dismay that the appeal to 
peace and co-operation on grounds of common interest does 
not convince. Must we not, therefore, suspect that the 
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appeal to reason carries some snag? Is not the substance of 
the rival “ideologies” to be found, not in international 
relations, but in intra-national or class relations. If it can 
be shown that a “capitalism” which is challenged by the 
body of worker-citizens within each nation as unjust, irrational 
and wasteful, is the direct generator of the political, economic 
and “ideological” conflicts between nations which carry 
the menace of war and the destruction of civilisation, this 
disclosure of the source of international conflict should give 
a fresh significance to the demand for each nation to “ set its 
own house in order.” Those nations to whom Democracy 
has been a real experience could face the facts of this internal 
situation, and by their common though separate national 
policy reduce the strain of international conflict. But this 
peaceful solution cannot be reached merely by urging the 
advantages of free trade, sound world money, free access to 
raw materials and free migration, desirable though these 
reforms are. For they cannot be achieved without a prior 
removal of the causes within each national economy which 
have created them. These causes are to be found in the 
maldistribution of income or spending power within each 
nation, the excessive income that goes to the possessive and 
ruling classes, the defective income of the worker-citizens. 
Unfortunately the excesses of Marxist Socialism and Com- 
munism in doctrine and declared policy have roused senti- 
ments and activities of class-war which have so strengthened 
the defences of Capitalism in Western Europe and America 
as to delay the just reforms which by bringing internal peace 
within each nation could and would furnish the basis of 
world peace. 

There is, however, ground for believing that Western 
Democracy is beginning to confront with clearer conscious- 
ness than heretofore the nature of this problem and the 
policies for its solution. I have said that Marxist Socialism 
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has been a chief barrier to a rational economy. This is less 
true of Britain than of other countries. Here a greater 
obstacle has been a narrow Trade Union mentality which 
thinks that by each industrial group of workers improving 
its condition by separate pressure upon its employers, and 
fortified by favourable State regulations, the welfare of the 
whole community can be secured. The merely or mainly 
formal Socialism to which the Labour Party is committed 
has been used to screen this group separatism. In the United 
States, where private profiteering capitalism has had a freer 
field, the restrictive selfishness of the stronger, better-paid 
Trade Unionists made the attainment of a policy of national 
equity and welfare even more difficult than in Britain. But 
in both countries it is evident that the true lines of progress 
are now more clearly visualised. Political democracy is 
perceiving that its very life depends upon winning economic 
democracy, and that this latter demands movement along 
several related routes. The bargaining advantages hitherto 
enjoyed by capital in purchasing labour must be cancelied : 
monopolies must be administered or controlled by Govern- 
ment : humane services financed out of the unearned incomes 
of the rich must be applied to equalise the general level of 
economic welfare. These policies are moving from their first 
state of opportunist empiricism into the stage of related 
conscious experiment. With the new urgency of the situation 
they are moving faster and bolder than in the past, and what 
is even more important, they are winning a less grudging 
acquiescence from larger numbers of the owning and posses- 
sive classes. This is partly because the latter are aware that 
in a democratic country they cannot put up a fascist resistance 
with any confidence of success, partly, because the appeal 
of reason and justice had shaken their early confidence in 
their rights to property. 

The belief that liberal democracy is doomed to perish in 
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the world from the conflict of the rival “ideologies” of 
Communism and Fascism is without foundation. The 
nineteenth century Liberalism which virtually excluded 
economic life from the sphere of Government has already 
perished. It has been replaced by a new Liberalism which 
differs from the old in that it incorporates economic equality 
of opportunities in its full sense as equal access to nature, 
capital, education and enterprise, as an integral factor of 
popular self-government, and recognises that property and 
income are joint products of individual and social activities. 
While important practical questions still remain unsettled, 
regarding the place rightly accorded to private enterprise 
and profit in the economics of a modern democracy, and the 
part to be assigned to public ownership and control of 
monopolies and certain key industries, the general principle 
of such public rule is accepted and applied with diminishing 
resistance from the interests affected. The freedom which 
the term liberalism implies is not only extended into the 
economic field, but is acquiring a clearer and stronger mental 
and spiritual significance. The astonishing interference with 
free thought and expression practised by Fascist and Com- 
munist rulers alike has done more than anything else to 
demonstrate “the falsehood of extremes.” No political or 
economic system which demands such personal sacrifices can 
gain the acceptance of any considerable number of persons 
in this or any other Western country. This places an effective 
taboo alike on Communism and Fascism. Those who in this 
country envisage the possibility or probability of a com- 
bination of the city, the army, the landed gentry and the 
“ capitalists,” to oppose the socialism of a labour government 
and to substitute a fascist autocracy on German or Italian 
lines, reckon without regard to history. Where political 
democracy has had short and shallow roots, as in Germany 
and Italy, this resistance is feasible, but not in countries 
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where it has enjoyed centuries of traditional acceptance and 
growth. The “rival ideologies” cut no ice here: full- 
blooded socialism and fascism are equally impossible. A 
middle course, irregular and opportunist in its concrete 
application, will continue to be our path of progress. The 
very reasonability of such a course consists in a refusal to 
follow dictatorial ideals. A consideration that takes account 
of relative advantages and defects, that compromises on 
short- and long-scale utilities, on slow and rapid movements, 
will continue to hamper and exasperate idealists and plungers. 
But just in proportion as our new liberalism becomes en- 
lightened and consciously constructive in character, will the 
waste of its older empiricism be reduced and the pace of its 
advance be accelerated. We are often told that “ fair play ” 
is a stronger and more general sentiment among English 
speaking people than elsewhere. This may be true, but if 
so, then the light which a reasonable temper sheds upon the 
nature of “ fair play,” especially in the economic sphere, will 
enable our people to make the necessary steps in economic 
democracy which are essential to the avoidance of wasteful 
revolutions on the one hand and are positive securities for 
internal and external peace upon the other. 

For the equitable distribution of opportunities, income 
and property, within our nation will not only ensure internal 
peace and progress, but by the diminished pressure on the 
need for external markets for our goods and capital, by 
reason of the increased volume of home consumption, will 
abate the perils of aggressive imperialism and of international 
conflicts. If] am right in believing that a growing recognition 
of this policy of increased home consumption is taking place 
in all democratic countries and that means for its application 
form a growing part of conscious governmental activity, we 
have a new and vitally important bond which will bind the 
democratic countries economically, politically, and in the last 
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resort forcibly, in opposition to the aggressive designs of the 
fascist autocracies. 

The recent anti-Bolshevist pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan is in substance a plain intimation of the conscious 
opposition between Fascism and Democracy. For though 
the Soviet system is not a political democracy, it carries, even 
in its later form, the assertion of an economic democracy, which 
is the real enemy of Fascism. Though considerable inequalities 
of income exist, they are based upon differences in the import- 
ance and efficiency of production and official activities and not 
upon profits, rents and other unearned gains. If, therefore, 
the abolition or curtailment of unearned income is the prime 
necessity for national unity and international peace, the 
European democracies of the West must reckon Soviet 
Russia as their ally against declared Fascist aggressors. But 
such alliance could not be counted a complete security for 
peace without America. Here the traditional isolationism, 
temporarily intensified by the experience of the Great War, 
is still predominant in public opinion, though men with the 
far-seeing minds of Roosevelt and Cordell Hull perceive that 
the isolationism, political and economic, once possible, is no 
longer practicable. Though much suspicion of “ entangling 
alliances ” still exists, the fear is being gradually displaced 
by other fears and dangers. One is distinctively economic in 
origin, the recognition that economic isolationism on the old 
lines is dangerous to industry and entails strong class conflicts. 
The productivity of brains in industry and agriculture has 
hitherto found lucrative vent in supplying the growing needs 
of a rapidly increasing population, and, after checks upon 
immigration, in supplying weaker European and South 
American nations with capital and money loans. The 
disastrous collapse of industry and employment since 1929 
has made it evident that with a declining immigration and 
reduced export of capital, a full recovery demands higher 
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wages and more leisure for labour, together with an expansion 
of public expenditure on works and services calculated to 
reduce the rate of profits for capital. The resistance of the 
owning classes to this policy may take shape in an organised 
attack upon popular government as a legislative and executive 
instrument. This is now for the first time consciously 
realised as a danger to political democracy, arising from the 
assertion of the claims of economic democracy in a country 
where the earlier realities of economic liberty and equality 
have disappeared. It is, however, unlikely that any such semi- 
Fascist movement could succeed in face of the new conscious 
rally of labour and land workers against city capitalism and 
finance. The traditional and highly-prized democracy of 
America is in sentiment definitely hostile to the aggressive 
policy of Germany, Italy and Japan, and the penetration of 
Fascism into the politics of American States is perhaps more 
likely to bring the United States into real co-operation with the 
democratic countries of Europe than any othe1 recent move- 
ment. It may, however, take some time before America can 
realise that her potential strength is necessary to restrain a policy 
of aggression which, beginning elsewhere, would almost 
inevitably extend to the American continent and demand from 
the United States an active policy of war-prevention. For 
the central argument for the United States coming into early 
co-operation with the European democracies, is that, by so 
doing, she would prevent another World War from occurring, 
into which she would again be drawn if that World War had 
already broken out and was bringing disaster upon that 
common civilisation to which America belongs. The political 
economic isolation of America is a dream incapable of 
fulfilment, and if she feels no moral obligation towards the 
civilisation of Europe which has contributed so much to her 
own, she cannot entertain a sense of security ina world exposed 
to the ambitions and aggressions of Fascist power-politics. 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR SWEDISH 
IRON ORE 


By JoAcHIM JOESTEN 


HE Civil War in Spain laid bare, with appalling 

crudity, one of the most serious aspects of the 

ptesent world situation. With a bitterness and 

tenacity that will apparently stop at nothing, the 
Great Powers are once more engaged in fighting out their 
relentless struggle for raw materials. Not oil is, this time, 
the issue, but sron-ore. In the wake of the hugest armaments 
race the world has ever witnessed, an unprecedented iron 
and steel crisis has broken out. Like hungry wolves, the 
industrial nations of Europe are fighting for every lump of 
ore, every piece of scrap. When gold is no longer at hand, 
to secure the precious mineral, bombs will do as well to 
make the owner yield it. 

Any time, the tragedy of Vizcaya may revive in some 
other country. There is as yet no sign of a coming “ civil 
war” in Sweden. Luckily the chances that there will ever 
be one are small. But not quite without foundation is the 
anxiety that begins to show here and there. Sweden is at 
present going through the characteristic “ mixed feelings ” 
of the rich man counting his treasures while a gang of 
desperadoes looks on. For the time being, iron-ore is still 
a main source of her national wealth. Some day it may 
turn out to be prime cause of her national sorrow. For 
there are already, as a leading Swedish paper recently put it, 
“ rumours about foreign speculations on how to secure one’s 
need of iron-ore by other means than a contract of delivery.” 
Spain’s tragic example is of unpalatable omen to Sweden— 
and she knows it. 

Sweden is the world’s biggest exporter of iron-ore. True, 
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three other countries, viz., France, Russia and the U.S., 
produce mote iton-ore than Sweden, but they all consume an 
incomparably larger portion of their output. True, also, that 
France is still ahead if one considers simply the number of 
tons shipped abroad. In 1936, France’s iron-ore exports 
amounted to roundly 18 million tons, while the Swedish 
shipment did not exceed 11-2 million tons. But this mode 
of reckoning is manifestly misleading, as it fails to take into 
account the very diverse iron percentage of the ores. Swedish 
export ore contains, on the average, exactly twice the iron 
of the Lorraine “ minette,” chiefly exported by France 
(66 per cent. of iron against 33 per cent.). It appears from 
these figures that Sweden last year already surpassed France 
in value of the ore exported, and the difference is likely to 
increase in coming years. 

If Sweden plays to-day such a dominating rdle on the 
world market for iron-ore, she owes this position primarily 
to her immense mineral riches north of the Arctic Circle. 
Here, in Northern Lapland, extends a mining district that 
contains more than nine-tenths of Europe’s total resources 


in high-percentage iron-ore. The district comprises five ore 


fields, divided into two nuclei at a distance of 80-100 km. 
from each other. The total amount of ore in these deposits 
is estimated at more than two milliards of tons. 

One of the two centres is formed by the small town of 
Kiruna, around which cluster the ore fields of Kirunavaara, 
Luossavaara and Tuollavaara. The first-named is thought 
to be the world’s biggest compact deposit of iron-ore. To 
the other group, situated near the town of Gillivare, belong 
““ Malmberget ” (the Iron Ore Mountain) and Koskullskulle. 

Although the Gallivare deposits were known as early as 
1704, and a good deal of ore was mined there around 1800, 
teally large scale operations did not commence, in either 
district, until the turn of this century. The decisive year 
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was 1902, when the State Railway (“ Malmbanan,” i.e., the 
Iron Ore Line) connecting Kiruna and Gillivare, with the 
two export harbours of Narvik and Lulea, was_ finally 
completed. 

In addition to being so vast, and exceptionally rich in 
iron, Sweden’s Lapland deposits present one more inestimable 
advantage: they are unusually easy of access. In Kiruna, 
the ore is not obtained from mines deep-sunk underground, 
but it is simply broken out of the mountain’s flank. About 
750 million tons may be mined in this easy way. 

There are other important iron-ore deposits in Sweden, 
none of which, however, attains the size and excellence of 
the Lapland district. Foremost among these secondary 
fields are those of Bergslagen, county of Kopparberg, in 
Central Sweden. The aggregate amount of ore available 
here is estimated at 200 million tons, of which three-fourths 
are owned by the well-known Grangesberg Ore Trust. The 
rest belong to several private companies, of which a good 
many are affiliated with the German steel industry. 

The Bergslagen ore is of a different character and quality. 
It is less rich in iron than the Lapland ore (52-55 per cent. 
against 60-70 per cent.), but has the advantage of greater 
purity. It seldom contains more than o-o2 per cent. of 
phosphorus, whereas in Lapland the proportion of phosphorus 
ranges from 0-012 to 25 per cent. 

While the Kiruna-Gillivare ore is almost exclusively 
shipped abroad, much of the Bergslagen output is used for 
home consumption. It feeds the centuries old Swedish 
ironworks and steel industry located in this and the adjoining 
districts. The Swedish steel manufacturers have always made 
a point of high quality. They use therefore only the purest 
ores produced by their country. All the more phosphorus- 
bearing sorts are exported, especially to Germany, where the 
basic Bessemer process is most used. 
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Of iate, operations have been resumed also on a number 
of mines in Central and Southern Sweden, which had been 
abandoned, often for more than a century, as unprofitable. 
Great Britain and Germany, especially the latter, are swarming 
the country with prospectors eager to exploit again every 
half-forgotten, low-grade mine, that no Swede with any 
business sense would dare to touch. Such is the ore famine 
of the Great Powers that they shun no expenses to open 
new supplies, profitably or otherwise. Hence iron-ore 
mining is now resumed or started even in such fourth-rate 
districts as Smaaland (Taberg) and Skaane (Ystad). 

The total output of iron-ore in Sweden rose of late years, 
as follows : 1933, 2-7 million tons; 1934, 5-2 million tons ; 
1935, 7°9 million tons; 1936, 11-2 million tons. Exactly 
two-thirds of the total, in 1936, was mined in Lapland. 


Exports 

In the course of the last four years, Sweden shipped 
abroad more iron-ore than all her mines yielded during the 
same period. At the same time home consumption, too, 
expanded considerably. As a result, the large stocks available 
in 1932-33 have shrunk to almost nothing, and production, 
during the next years, will have to be forced still more. 
Sweden’s exports of iron-ore amounted to (in million tons) : 





1929 «1932-1933, 1934 «1935 1936 
oD .. OO .. 9% «. OO .. 29 « UO 





The former peak of 1929, then, was already exceeded by 
last year’s figure, and the difference will be still larger this 
year. By the end of September, 1937, Sweden had shipped 
abroad 10-3 million tons, which is 25 per cent. more than 
last year during the same period. In all probability, the 
Swedish exports of iron-ore will exceed, this year, 13 million 
tons. 
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More than one-half of the iron-ore exported from Sweden 
is shipped through the Norwegian port of Narvik, on the 
Atlantic Ocean. The remaining part of the Lapland ore is 
shipped from port Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia. This 
harbour is blocked by the ice four-five months of the year. 
The ore stream flowing from the mines in Central Sweden 
divides equally into two outlets; both on the Eastern coast 
of the peninsula. The major part is shipped from port 
Oxelésund, the rest from Gavle, situated, respectively, 
South and North of Stockholm and the Aaland Isles. These 
data are of paramount interest in surveying the highly 
important strategical aspects of the Swedish ore problem. 

Roughly, 85 per cent. of Sweden’s total export of iron-ore 
is in the hands of “ Trafikaktiebolag Grangesberg-Oxelésund ” 
(T.G.O.), the famous Iron Ore Trust, the world’s biggest 
producer and exporter of iron-ore. The company was 
founded in 1896, as a merger of the Gringesberg mines and 
the railway company running the line to Oxelésund. Share 
capital and funds aggregate presently 175 million kronor. 
[n addition to mines, railways, factories, power-stations and 
so forth, the T.G.O. runs its own ore transport fleet of 
25 ships, aggregating 173,000 tons. An all-important sub- 
sidiary of this Trust is ““ Luossavaara-Kirunavaara Aktiebolag” 
(L.K.A.B.), the company that owns practically all the mines 
of the Lapland ore district. This company holds also a 
majority of shares in a firm called A. B. Hematit, to which 
belong wide mining interests in French North Africa (Tunis 
and Algiers). 

However, only one-half of L.K.A.B.’s_ share capital 
(110 mill. kr.) is in the hands of T.G.O. The other half is 
owned, since 1907, by the Swedish State. On September 30, 
1947, the State may redeem, at a certain valuation, the 
L.K.A.B. shares now held by T.G.O. That means that the 
bulk of Sweden’s ore mining industry may be nationalised 
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ten years hence. What is more, the State also has a con- 
tractual right to carry out this nationalisation forthwith 
(against compensation), in case “foreign influences are found to 
exert an improper hold on the company.” 

Late in September, 1937, a deputation from Norrland, 
headed by two Riksdag representatives, applied to Hr. 
Wigforss, Minister of Finance, for immediate nationalisation 
on the ground that “ private interests” should no longer 
be allowed “to influence, outside the government, the 
policies of our country.” The implication was that German 
influences (Germany is the all-important customer of T.G.O.) 
were affecting ore policy. 

Even without threat of nationalisation, the State wields 
sufficient power to keep such influences in check. It has 
many means at its disposal to achieve this end. Above all, 
the government appoints half the board of directors of the 
T.G.O. Effective control is further ensured by means of 
taxes, royalties, railway freights, and, most important, the 
handling of a legal export limit. 

Relations between the State, on one side, L.K.A.B. and 
T.G.O. on the other, have been minutely defined in a series 
of agreements concluded in 1927, 1932 and 1934. 

For many years Sweden shipped, on the average, three- 
fourths of her total iron-ore exports to Germany. The rest 
went to Britain, Belgium and the U.S. Of late, however, 
Germany’s share has been steadily, if slightly, reduced (in 
1934 to 73 per cent., then to 71 per cent. in 1935 and 1936), 
and will be further brought down, in future, for the benefit 
of a larger proportion to Britain. 

This incipient reversal of a position established half a 
century ago (the German Possehl concern, Liibeck, was the 
first to launch Sweden’s Lapland ore on the world market, 
and Thyssen used it first on a large scale) is a direct con- 
sequence of the civil war in Spain. In snatching now from 
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the Germans, by force of a better currency, their most 
important source of iron-ore supplies, the British are merely 
giving tit for tat. All the world knows, indeed, who 
diverted the Spanish supplies from Britain. 

Up to 1936, Spain was the largest foreign supplier of ore 
to England. In 1935, she accounted still for 26 per cent. 
of the British imports. From the outset of the civil war, 
however, Franco did his best to divert to his allies and arms 
suppliers whatever ore he could get from Spain and Morocco. 
After the occupation of Bilbao, the district from which 
England drew her main supplies, British industry was faced 
with an almost complete interruption of shipments from 
Spain. This development had been foreshadowed by a 
speech that Hitler made, on June 26, 1937, at Niirnberg, 
admitting quite frankly that the battle in Northern Spain 
was being waged primarily to secure Franco ore supplies 
to the Third Reich. 

Great Britain, defeated in Spain, took her revenge in 
Sweden. For various reasons, in particular the cost of 
shipping, Sweden is the one country that might make good 
effectively the loss of supplies from Spain to England. 
London was not slow to grasp the trend of developments 
and their possible remedy. Late in 1936, already, negotiations 
were started with the Swedish Ore Trust, and early this year 
sensational rumours began to circulate. From 1938 onward, 
for a period of ten years, announced the most widespread 
of these reports, Sweden will be committed to ship to Britain 
the whole of her iron-ore exports. 

That was, of course, a wild exaggeration. Quite apart 
from the fact that Sweden exported last year twice the total 
amount of foreign ore imported by Britain—if she were 
brusquely to cut off all shipments to Germany, such a step 
would practically amount to a declaration of war, and would 
surely be met by immediate, drastic action from Berlin. 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR SWEDISH IRON ORE 


Germany, it must be remembered, is dependent on the 
supplies from Sweden for more than 50 per cent. of her 
total imports (reckoned not in tonnage, but in value of the 
ore). What is still more important, it is the very backbone 
of Germany’s might, the armaments industry, that feeds on 
Swedish ore, while the less martial branches of her industry 
consume mostly German and French low-grade ore. Without 
the extra-rich and phosphorous Lapland ore, to which their 
plants are specially adapted, Krupp and colleagues would be 
about as much use as a stove without fuel. 

Germany’s imports of Swedish iron-ore amounted to 
(1,000 tons): 





1929 193219331934 «19351936 
_7,382 .. 1,578 .. 2,257 .. 4,965 .. 5,470 .. 7,990 





These are the leading figures that marked, in the course 
of years with their rhythm, the ups and downs of iron-ore 
mining in Sweden, T.G.O. shipments and price of their 
shares, employment and business returns in Lapland and 
Bergslagen. Far-seeing Swedish economists and politicians, 
for some time had viewed with growing apprehension the 
complete dependence on external circumstances thus estab- 
lished for an important section of the country’s economic life. 
This view was not shared, for a long while, by the iron-ore 
magnates, to whom the preponderance of the German 
market was axiomatic and sacred. When, only three years 
ago, a Swedish paper launched a campaign against T.G.O.’s 
one-sided sales policy, urging the company to open up new 
markets in England and the U.S., the Ore Trust, utterly 
indignant at such heresy, requested the editors firmly to stop 
their “damaging” interference. . . . 

However, if Germany has, of old, devoted advocates 
within the Ore Trust, Great Britain enjoys to-day in Sweden 
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a far greater political sympathy. The Stockholm government, 
moreover, was keenly aware of the redoubtable risks, not 
merely of an economic nature, to which their country was 
exposed as long as Germany alone was interested in Swedish 
ore. The strain on Sweden’s neutrality might grow unbearable 
in the event of another war. The more so as Soviet Russia, 
who is not interested in getting herself ore from Sweden, 
but might be some day concerned with cutting off someone 
else’s supplies, has been strongly increasing, of late, her war 
potential in the north. In this plight, Great Britain’s 
desire to let Swedish ore make up for Spanish shortcomings 
appeared to the Stockholm government as a true godsend. 
This was, indeed, as good as a British pledge to guarantee 
Sweden’s neutrality and independence. 

There was, however, one serious hitch. Under the 1927 
State-T.G.O. agreement, ratified by the Riksdag, exports 
of ore from Lapland had been limited to 27 million tons, and 
from the Grangesberg fields to 4.5 million tons, for each 
period of three consecutive years. Remaining fields supplying, 
at the best, one million tons a year, the average maximum 
limit of Swedish shipments was around 11 million tons 
annually. With Germany taking at present about eight 
million tons a year (this year probably nine), and other 
countries receiving minor fixed deliveries, there was not 
much left to increase the British share. It was a serious 
dilemma, with two equally unpleasant horns: either say 
“ no ” to Britain, annoying a good friend and losing a valuable 
guarantee, or cut down the Germans and risk the worst. 

Wisely, the Stockholm government decided to elude the 
alternative, by raising the export limit. A proposition to 
this effect was recently submitted to the “ Kommerskolle- 
gium ” (Board of Trade) and will be shortly placed before 
the Riksdag. It has the almost undivided support of public 
opinion, and will doubtless pass into Jaw. 
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The Bill provides an extension of the present export 
limit, from 27 to 33 million tons for the Lapland district, 
and from 4:5 to 5-1 million tons for the Grangesberg fields, 
during the next three years period ending, respectively, on 
September 30 and on December 31, 1940. (The L.K.A.B. 
business year runs from October 1 to September 30.) Within 
this period the Ore Trust is given full licence to adapt its 
annual deliveries to the momentary conditions of the market. 
The capacity of mining machinery, shipping tonnage, and, 
above all, of the Ore Railway permitting, T.G.O. is enabled, 
then, to satisfy the British demand to the tune of several 
million tons a year.! 

Shipments to Germany are not to be increased beyond 
this year’s level. At the best a small “‘ symbolical ” addition 
will be made to offset, somehow, the very substantial increase 
of the British share. Long-term contracts with Germany, 
as they expire, have for some time now been renewed only 
from one year to the next. The possibility of later, pro- 
gressive cuts in the amount of ore delivered to Germany 
remains therefore open. On the other hand, Britain, it is 
learned on very good authority, has secured a five-years’ 
contract for ore supplies from Sweden. 

It still remains to be seen whether the present solution 
will satisfy all parties concerned. Repeated grumblings in 
the German Press, some more or less openly voiced threats, 
and in particular the desperate efforts of German agents in 
Sweden to prevent the British “intrusion,” seem to denote 
that peace is yet far away on the iron-ore battlefield. 


1 In 1935 and 1936, British imports of Swedish iron-ore amounted, respectively, to 
773,478 and 1,231,520 tons. 
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By FREDOON KasraJI 


OONA is more interesting at present with its dog- 
shows and flower-shows and concerts and, best of 
all, the new Legislative Assembly in session. And 
the wonderful sight of the first khaddar government 
with ladies in the Councils.” 

How does this strike English ears ? 

A girl’s enthusiasm for dogs, flowers, chamber music and 
the first khaddar government all in the same breath, though 
not quite: for “and best of all ” is applied to the Legislative 
Assembly in session. Whether in girl or boy, woman or 
man, such a mouthful must strike the English mind as being 
both odd and amusing. But I know that my sister’s naivety 
would find a general echo in India among hundreds of 
thousands of the generation of Gandhi. I put it conservatively 
at hundreds of thousands because I am thinking of the 
English or half-English educated: and not at that of only 
the young and high spirited but the quite tottering old and 
high spirited. 

“ The wonderful sight of the first khaddar government ”— 
There can be no doubt about it for all who have a knowledge 
of India. It must be like this age of aeroplanes and radio: 
a wonder that cannot stale. Khaddar' is a supreme leveller : 
its whiteness, its texture give no clue to the wearer’s rank. 
During the 1930 Civil Disobedience the British police 
sergeant instantly saw red when he saw this white khaddar ! 
He needed little encouragement to lay about with his lead- 
weighted cane or rhinocerous-hide whip at the khaddarwalla, 
and the fact that his victim might be Jawaharlal Nehru or 
Lala Rajpat Rai did not worry the exterminator of vermin. 


1Coarse hand-spun, hand-woven cloth, badge of Gandhi’s boycott of British cloth. 
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The innumerable magistrates of that time did not lose sleep 
after sentencing hundreds of khaddarwallas every day to 
maximum terms of imprisonment on a minimum of evidence. 
Khaddar in itself was sufficiently damaging evidence. 

To-day—so goes my reliable information—the British 
police sergeant actually smiles and says “Good morning, 
Sir!” to lots and lots of khaddarwallas, and the joke is that 
he says it to “humble Congress-workers, mistaking them 
for important Congress executives.” 

Congress’s forming of ministries in seven provinces has 
changed the whole social and political life of British India. 
The semi-feudal and bureaucratic atmosphere of the United 
Provinces has become strangely democratised. The great 
rambling official residence of the Premier, the Hon. Mr. 
Govind Ballabh Punt, looks like a cross between a District 
Magistrate’s Court and a third-class waiting-shed at an Indian 
tailway station. It is crowded with the Premier’s most 
esteemed clients, the powerful new Indian electorate, the 
Kisans, otherwise hot and dusty brown bodies straight from 
the fields beyond Allahabad carrying on heads and backs and 
shoulders odd bundles of portable property and children. 
They have come with a hundred petitions to the very Sarkar 
(Government) itself, not as of old bowing down low and 
knocking their knees before the white or brown Sahib, but 
boldly and frankly before one of themselves, their own 
elected representative. 

The flunkeys of Government, those resplendent com- 
missionaires known as chaprasis and pattawallas whose 
instinct made an instant difference between the white man 
and the brown and between the Rolls Royce of the rich, the 
Ford of the less rich and the ¢onga, bicycle or shanks’ pony 
of the mere proletariat have made a rapid and a quite remark- 
able adjustment to the new order: now the proletarian 
vehicle flying the National Tri-Colour gets right of way 
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before the Rolls Royce flying the Union Jack. ‘The fairy 
tale has come true—my information goes—in the traditional 
United Provinces, in Civil-and-Military Poona, in bourgeois 
Bombay and servile Madras. 

Cold print now casually records such news as this: “ The 
Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Congress Minister for Law and 
Order, arrived at Sholapur this morning. He alighted from 
a third class compartment and was received at the station 
by the District Magistrate and other high officials. He then 
inspected a Guard of Honour of Congress Volunteers and, 
accompanied by the District Magistrate, went to a National 
Flag Salutation ceremony, where he presided.” If that does 
not read like a fairy tale ! 

But that is the measure of the revolution that has 
happened. Six years ago National Flags and Gandhi caps 
were illegal and “ seditious.” Salutation ceremonies were 


broken up by mounted police and lathi-charges. 
* * * 





The two most important dates in the recent history of 
British India fell in the year 1919 for they marked two events 
which were to wrench the whole course of Indian politics 
out of the ruts of three decades. In order, these two events 
were the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh in the Punjab and the 
rise of Gandhi. It may be that the first fervent vows for 
Indian Independence were not publicly taken until some 
years later: the flame, however, that brought about the 
Non-Co-operation Movement of 1920-22, with its jail-going 
of hundreds of thousands, and the Terrorist movements, 
with their gallows-going of hundreds of callow youths and 
mature men, leapt up out of the happenings of the year 1919. 

Seventeen years of the nursing of wrongs done to India— 
a “sub-continent ” incarnated in dream, in the mystical 
Indian fervour, into the all too real vision of the “‘ Divine 
Mother”; seventeen years of “defiance,” in the same 
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spirit going down in law as “ sedition” and accumulating 
an arithmetical progression of more wrongs—this sort of 
thing does not make so much a practical sense of public 
spirit and citizenship not so much a deliberative conscience 
of service as a searing flame of nationalism. 

This was the kind of politics with very little “ politic ” 
about it that had prevailed right up to July of this year when 
the six Congress ministries were formed. Suddenly there is 
a break. Inexplicably there is a reversal. Does your bitterest 
enemy know you best? But the bitterest enemies of the 
Congress, such as the European Associations of India who 
predicted that provincial administration would now be 
wrecked on the shallows of financial incompetence, have 
been left wondering, with the ground cut from under their 
feet, because their “ moral certainty” has not come off! 
With reckless inconsistency Congress has proved itself correct 
in law and constitutional practice! There is good reason to 
believe that they will go on behaving correctly until the 
Federal Elections become due. 

To understand the present of the Congress we have to 
learn to understand instead of condemning its past: it would 
also help us to understand its future. 

For one thing we cannot afford to condemn this searing 
flame of nationalism we have seen. Obviously it cannot 
fizzle out until it has gone on from provincial autonomy to 
something like the same position of influence in the Central 
Government. Advisedly I refrain from saying “‘ complete 
independence” which is the Congress official goal, and 
which is admittedly—though not admitted by Congress—an 
impossible dream. 

We have to understand, not condemn, this searing flame. 
Contrasted with this in the Congress past we have now in 
the present (five months) both the deliberative conscience 
of citizenship and correct constitutional behaviour. It would 


. 
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be too easy to call this a Congress somersault. It would be 
childish to patronise and to imagine that this is in any way a 
triumph of British statesmanship. Actually the Congress 
decision for office and their present constitutional behaviour 
are no more than a minor strategy in a long-visioned and 
larger strategy. And it all arises from the circumstances in 
which they find themselves. Much was made in highly 
informed quarters in London when Gandhi’s “ statement of 
policy ” explaining his acceptance of office was published— 
of the difference between “ combating” and “ wrecking” 
the India Act. The substitution of the word “ combating ” 
for “ wrecking” was commented upon as being significant 
of Congress’s changed outlook. Actually “ exploiting ” the 
Act has taken the place of combating it, and the “ wrecking ” 
has merely been postponed. 

It is part of the whole spirit of active discontent which 
gets things done that it is entirely unreasonable, even pig- 
headed. Congress had been pig-headed about provincial 
autonomy as being all of a piece with its own system of 
opposition to that other system of “ exploitation,” the 
“ British domination.” Then some tactful person dropped 
a magic hint: “strategy ”’—“strengthen yourself from 
within ”’—* steal the enemy’s thunder ”—“ take the war into 
the enemy’s camp”—the words were carelessly dropped 
about. The idea caught on. Still pretending to themselves 
and to the world that provincial autonomy was a sham, the 
Governor’s special powers taking away with the left hand 
what the right made show of giving, Congress reached its 
office decision on this self-convincing stand of “ strategy ” 
and “strengthen yourself from within.” 


I 
A revolutionary difference between past and present is 
characterised in the political temper and alignments in British 
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India during this year. “Did you read,” to quote again 
from my sister’s letter, “ how the U.P. Congress Government 
have released the Kakori prisoners who have been in jail for 
seven years for ‘terrorism’? And, K. M. Munshi, Minister 
for Law and Order, with one stroke of his pen lifted the 
ban of about 150 ‘ unlawful bodies’ in about a week after 
assuming office. People like our aunt G and aunt P—— 
call Munshi the Minister for Chaos and Disorder because 
they think there will be great chaos and revolutions in the 
country. But they don’t realise that with Congress in power 
these ‘ unlawful bodies’ would cease to function, as there 
would be no need for anti-government demonstrations.” 

The aunts G—— and P. represent that diehard 
generation who on both sides—the Indian and the British 
Indian—have been pushed to one side by the astonishing 
bursting of the dams during this year. On the other hand 
my sister is representative of a fairly large body of the new 
India that has been coming to rapid maturity in the last 
seven years. But to finish the quotation : 








“Oh, the times are great—the very Commissioner of 
Police who had to arrest these men five years ago and 
even the same Sir Hormuzdyar Dustoor who had to 
sentence these fellows now have to go to the station to 
receive them as heads of the new government. What a 
turning of the tables! . . . If only Congress would and 
could stay in office, but how can they last if they bring 
in both Prohibition and Compulsory Education—they 
would be bankrupt in no time—but Gandhiji is very 
hopeful and has suggested all sorts of ways of achieving 
both the above things.” 


Everybody understands the elementary debacle that is 
implied in the attempt to introduce prohibition and free 
education at the same time, for in the provincial finances 
education is the Cinderella of the Excise revenues: but the 
better the sales of opium, ganga, and similar drugs, of arrak, 
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toddy, mowra and other fiery intoxicants, the better for 
education. Poor as the provincial finances have ever been 
at the best of times, the Excise revenue has in the past 
helped out education and many another good cause besides 
helping to balance the budget. But now come the Congress 
moralists inspired by the most tantalising moralist of them 
all, their Fuhrer, Mahatma Gandhi, who would at once 
“away with all this satanic curse.” The cost P—in most 
provinces the Excise revenue amounts to nearly 40 per cent. 
of the total annual income. The gross income of the Bombay 
Government, for instance, through the Excise Department 
is Rs.3 crores and 12 lakhs, or about £23,712,000, of which 
its net gain is estimated at £19,000,000. Prohibition, besides 
wiping out the whole of this income, would entail something 
like £900,000 on the upkeep of the enhanced Excise staff. 

Many objections have been urged by realists, both in 
India and in England, against Congress’s drive for prohibi- 
tion: there is the possibility of smuggling from the adjoining 
State borders, there are the comparatively easy methods of 
illicit distilling, and the great difficulties of checking all these 
well-known human dodges. But against all this there is the 
fact that drinking is against the teaching of both Hinduism 
and Islam; the fact that it is resorted to in India generally 
by the poorest and the “lowest” classes; and the fact 
that the great bulk of public opinion is in favour of 
prohibition. 

Bombay and Madras, the two largest provinces, have 
begun their drive for prohibition in certain of the more 
afflicted districts—for that in Jndia it is an affliction, on the 
whole, is incontrovertible—while the United Provinces have 
postponed a beginning until next budget year, z.e., until the 
end of February. This has been done in order to give a 
good start to another cause—the reducing and, ultimately, 
liquidating of the indebtedness of the poorest cultivators, 
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with an enquiry into the long-deferred question of a revision 
of land tenure. 

Within three weeks of being in office, the United Provinces 
Government issued telegraphic orders to stay all proceedings 
in connection with land-revenue resettlement against the 
smaller tenants. These included decrees for ejectment on 
any ground whatsoever and the staying of all proceedings 
for increase of land-rent and the resumption of or assessment 
to rent. Also the orders stayed civil decrees. More recently 
this precipitate action has been followed up by the declaration 
of a five years’ moratorium on peasants’ debts. Similar 
measures are under consideration in Bombay, Bihar and the 
Central Provinces, and legislation to give them permanent 
form is being prepared. 

The first Congress budgets to be presented and approved 
fell due within the first month and the first six weeks of the 
Congress regime. Like an author’s first novel, they had an 
exceptional interest. They were generally free from proposals 
for fresh taxation and many of them had Congress written 
over them in spirit if not in letter; in other words, they 
inclined naturally to peasant and village reform and 
remodelling. Sentimentally they made history—being the 
first to be presented by responsible cabinets, Congress or 
any other—but it was obvious, considering that the budgets 
had to be drawn up in about three weeks, that some new 
proposals could be no more than sketched in and left over 
for later and more detailed discussion. On this point it is 
possible to agree with the opinion expressed by the Bombay 
Chronicle which said : 


“Tt is not fair to Congress to expect in their first 
budget full-fledged reforms as embodied in the Congress 
Election Manifesto, for Congress is only to some 
extent autonomous in the provinces and not yet at the 
Centre.” 
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But within the next fortnight the Bombay Chronicle was 
able to say: 

“From a rough outline plan (as in the Congress 
Election Manifesto) to a detailed one dealing fully with 
the financial aspect of each reform is a far cry. But 
Congress everywhere has been getting down to this 
business. On this issue of brass tacks the difficulty is 
to square the huge programme to which Congress is 
pledged with the slender resources available to a 
provincial government.” 


Even the most intractable critics of Congress have been 
silent or have agreed with the views I have quoted, while 
there can be no doubt at all that these views have the assent 
of all sections of public opinion in India. In a nutshell the 
main features of the Congress policy in the provinces are : 
(x) retrenchment in general administrative costs, justice and 
police costs (the U.P. Congress Government announced 
when it presented its budget in the middle of August an 
estimated saving of about £140,740 by the axing of officials’ 
travelling allowances and from economy in administration) ; 
(2) relieving of peasants from long-standing debts—we have 
seen the temporary measures that have been adopted—reform 
of land assessment and tenancy laws; (3) promotion of 
village industries, village education ; (4) prohibition. 

The real Congress budgets are expected, then, to be those 
to be presented about the end of February, and active legisla- 
tion has been going on in the Provincial Assemblies on a 
number of Bills to be introduced for this session. Among 
them there will be proposals for the taxing of agricultural 
incomes above {152 (Rs.z,000) annually on the basis of 
income tax from which they have hitherto been exempted. 
As with income tax, it is proposed to tax these agricultural 
incomes on an increasing scale. Incidentally, there is 
already considerable resentment on this ground among the 
landlords of Bihar and the United Provinces where landlordism 
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is strongly entrenched. Other proposed taxes are to be 
collected in the form of increased death and succession 
duties; and there are to be taxes on certain luxuries and 
usuries ; while it is planned to establish monopolies for Indian 
matches and tobacco as an additional, if distant, source of 
revenue. 

In launching its three-years’ plan for Prohibition—in 
spite of all these various measures for increasing their 
revenue—-Congress has not been able to avoid having 
recourse to loans. Every Congress province has opened 
loans. The Madras Government’s loan for Rs.15,000,000, 
was opened on the 31st August and filled up in a few 
hours, reaching 3-33 per cent. of the original figure. The 
U.P. Government’s loan of Rs.10,000,000, was similarly 
oversubscribed within a few hours. 

The Congress Election Manifesto is a comprehensive 
enumeration on paper of a variety of reforms of a social and 
economic character. It stops short of nothing less than a 
complete tabulation of reforms for a social and economic 
re-planning in town as well as village for the agricultural 
hundreds of millions as well as the industrial tens of millions. 
While plans are being prepared and discussed, the Election 
Manifesto as it stands can hardly be described as a plan, for 
it was drawn up without reference to stated time-limits or 
expenditure. There is, all the same, in the electoral mind a 
great haste to see the Manifesto translated into fact, and, 
wish being father to thought, there is in the present state of 
public exaltation a naive optimism which pretends that “ the 
Central Government will not dare to veto Congress’s tax- 
proposals and raising of loans because the entire world- 
opinion will be behind Mahatma Gandhi’s Prohibition 
campaign ! ” 

The Manifesto “ pledges”? Congress to “ redeem” the 
vast rural population from India’s peculiar curse of drink 
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and drugs; from the burden of land taxes and unrevised 
assessments ; from excessive grazing, forestry and irrigation 
charges ; from the crushing indebtedness of the peasants to 
landlords and moneylenders; further, to improve the 
appalling conditions of industrial workers in the cities; to 
promote mass education and village handicrafts as well as to 
adopt measures for the prevention of floods, more extended 
irrigation and hydro-electric works, experiments in buffalo 
and sheep breeding, encouragement of co-operative farming, 
organising of inland fisheries and so on and so on. 

It is difficult to admit the possible success of all Congress’s 
proposals for additional taxation and such schemes as, for 
instance, utilising the profits from converting certain country 
liquors into acetic acid, acetone and other products—research 
and experiments on these lines are to be subsidised. But the 
main obstacle lies in the extremely remote possibility of the 
provinces receiving grants from the Federal Centre when that 
comes into being or from the Central Government at present. 
The Niemeyer recommendations on this issue are still far 
from having been accepted even in principle, while the 
Mahatma Gandhi ideal of converting the Bureaucracy at the 
Centre to its own view that the military defence expenditure 
can and ought to be halved upon Congress proving to them 
that non-violence in the provinces is a 100 per cent safeguard 
in itself is, to say the least of it, typically Gandhian. The 
immediate reply to this childish hope is furnished in the 
recent announcement for the mechanisation of four cavalry 
regiments to be stationed in India. 

But if the military junta at New Delhi and Simla may 
never be persuaded to recognise non-violence—the “ sheet 
anchor” of Congress official policy—as a thing of any 
assessable value in the making of their military dispositions, 
it is indeed no small achievement for Mahatma Gandhi's 
long and consistent preaching of non-violence that hundreds 
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of political prisoners from all the Congress provinces should 
have been released upon their giving assurances for eschewing 
violence in future. The news comes in as I write that Mr. 
Gandhi has been successful in securing the full freedom of 
1,100 detenus—those political exiles of concentration camps 
“put away ” for indefinite terms without trial—in Bengal, 
the home province of the most persistent patriotism and 
persecution for patriotism. A tug of war has now nearly 
ended, too, on the question of the repatriation of political 
prisoners from the Andamans Penal Island, where a very 
grave situation had been created by the prolonged hunger 
strike of about 400 prisoners. The prisoners were at last 
persuaded by Mr. Gandhi to call off their strike, upon mutual 
assurances being exchanged, and the statement has now come 
from the India Office that “all prisoners from the Andamans 
from Provinces other than Bengal have been repatriated to 
jails in their own Provinces ” and, further, that “‘ the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has been examining the question of repatriating 
Bengal prisoners to their own province, and a number have, 
in fact, now been repatriated.” 

Among the first acts of the Congress Ministries were 
executive orders passed for the release of political prisoners— 
both those sentenced for definite crimes of violence and those 
against whom no charges could be proved. The trust that 
was offered to them has been fully reciprocated. Hundreds 
of the prisoners have given ready testimony of their con- 
version to the principle of non-violence—and if some have 
not been converted in their hearts, it is significant that they 
have regarded themselves on parole—not to bring discredit 
upon those that had freed them. As if to complete this good 
work and to begin their regime auspiciously, Congress had 
not been in many provinces more than a week or ten days 
before it had removed the bans placed upon a number of 
peaceful bodies, working, up to six years ago, for the 
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promotion of hand-spinning and weaving, the boycott of 
British cloth, and similar Gandhian programmes. Incredible as 
it may seem, in the all-sweeping ordination of the Ordinances 
in force during the past seven years these innocent bodies 
had become “ associated with ” that main “ illegal organisa- 
tion,” the Indian National Congress. Thus they had been 
swept up into the vortex of “ firm rule” reintroduced and 
reinforced by that strong man, Lord Willingdon, after the 
Gandhi-Irwin Truce had become waste paper. Large 
securities retained, and in many cases confiscated, over and 
over again, from nationalist newspapers under the wide 
powers of the Press Ordinance were likewise now promptly 
returned by the popular government to the proprietors, not 
a few of whom had long since retired from the newspaper 
world | 

Can the psychological reflex of all these changes upon the 
mass of the public be imagined or ever properly assessed in 
this country? Considering that in England the Indian 
National Congress has never been admitted to be more than 
“the largest political party and organisation in India,” J] 
think not! But I am forcibly reminded of the objective fact 
and truth behind my sister’s enthusiasm: “‘ Oh, the times 
are great! What a turning of the tables ! ” 


iI] 


It was inevitable that Congress should have to stand 
before British India saddled at the very start with a gargantuan 
programme of reforms in the provinces. Having specialised 
for seventeen years as the Opposition, whether in the Legisla- 
tures or outside them, Congress had recklessly piled up an 
immense “ charge-sheet ” against the bureaucratic Govern- 
ment and, concurrently of late years, a no less formidable 
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positive programme of social and economic replanning. 
Yet all of it was on paper or in the air. Therefore their 
triumph at the February elections was, perhaps, one of the 
most remarkable votes of confidence this side of the Saar 
plebiscite known anywhere in the world. The party had for 
years brought little material good to the masses, compared 
with the volume of their vituperation against the Government. 
But India is an intuitive country. Logically the great 
electorate might well have thought to themselves: “ This is 
a matter for the head, not for the heart : what indeed has the 
Congress done for us in rupees, annas and pies?” Yet they 
gave their vote to Congress. 

The psychological effect of this gratitude of the common 
people must be admitted to make a profound impression on 
ordinary human beings. The cynic might scoff and question 
the right of the Congress to the gratitude of the masses : 
but is it so strange that when, as hitherto, the scope for 
essentially practical public service has been severely restricted, 
even those proofs of one’s devotion to a cause such as 
going to jails for principles should be accounted a form of 
service? The tremendous moral forces generated and 
maintained by the Congress’s practice of Gandhi-ism for 
seventeen years has brought them to-day a reciprocal moral 
mandate from the intuitive millions of the countryside. 
Before such a trust and such a mandate even the most ordinary 
person must become somewhat extraordinary : corruption in 
the public services must run shamefacedly away before such 
a moral challenge, and the office-seeker or executive becomes 
greater than himself by giving up the most prized thing in 
the modern world—money. All Congress Premiers, Ministers 
and Secretaries have from the moment of taking up office 
renounced from between a four-fifth and a nine-tenth share 
of their salaries and privilege allowances. What other 
country in the world can point to such an example of 
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self-sacrifice in public service ? 

For the first time in its long career the Indian Congress 
has found an outlet in responsible government in the sphere 
of Excise and Education, Local Self-Government, Public 
Works, Public Health, Agriculture, Law and Order, Settle- 
ment and Land Records, Labour and Industry. Six of the 
seven Congress Premiers and several other executives of the 
mew order are ex-political prisoners. There is in this a 
startling thought. It is this: freedom has won in seven out 
of eleven Indian provinces. In the rebound of such a victory 
there comes a zest into public life in which all share—those 
in power receiving full co-operation from those who put 
them in power. Disintegration disappears, corruption hides 
its face, differences become ironed out. Where are the 
Congress Socialists of last July now? Individual egoists are 
reported to be making trouble in their small way. But the 
Socialists as a team are to-day shoulder to shoulder with the 
Congress teams. In this they have had a lead from an avowed 
Communist, M. N. Roy, ex-Comintern. To-day the Socialist 
Party, which in a body attacked the Congress but a few 
months ago for Congress’s alleged corruption in playing with 
the idea of office-acceptance, declare that they are “necessary 
to Congress and a source of strength to them” because they 
can bring more and more of the peasant labourer and every 
caste and section of the common people into the Congress 
fold. Their watchword now is that there is no difference 
between Nationalism and Socialism. 

Space does not allow discussion of the Congress’s position 
with regard to the Muslim communities and the anti-Congress 
vendetta of the Muslim League. The communal approach 
still dominates the political outlook of some of the better- 
organised Muslim bodies. A curiously small angle is betrayed 
by at present their most vocal leader, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
formerly an ardent Congressman. Bitterly denouncing the 
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Federation as constituted, he claims that the better Federation 
would be composed of the British Government, Moslems, 
Congress and the States. A slight jumble in reasoning is 
contained in the following summary of Mr. Jinnah’s present 
stand as reported in the “ European Daily,” The Statesman 
of Calcutta: “Government would willy-nilly introduce 
Federation. They were at present too kind to Congress and 
the Hindus. The States would be forced to join the British 
plan of Federation and thus the Moslems would be isolated 
and also forced to join. But at present the Congress and the 
Muslim League were suspicious of each other, each afraid 
that the other might join the Federation and leave the other 
isolated.” (And sherefore forced to join too !) 

Apart, however, from this unseasonable confusion of 
issues, the less conservative Moslems have sought and found 
their larger interest in combining effectively with the Hindus 
in Congress. The best example of this is the more recently 
formed North-West Frontier Province Congress Ministry 
which has supplanted the former non-Congress Muslim 
Ministry, bringing one more province to the Congress 
colours. This coalescing is going on everywhere, and the 
winning influence everywhere, despite the efforts of the 
Muslim League and the Landlords Associations is—because 
of its greater numbers if nothing else—the Congress 
influence. 

The key word to keep in mind as we view all these changes 
is the word “transition.” This is the period of India’s 
transition, and the British framers of the Federation Plan 
had frequently referred to this period long before it had 
come as one of flux and change certain to be somewhat 
violently brought about. So far this year—except for that 
three months” period of deadlock—might well stand out as 
the year of fruitfulncss and understanding and health in a 
long vista of murkiness. And events have thrown threc 
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facts into relief during this year: the power and the unity 
of Congress, the singleness of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
sympathy of Lord Linlithgow. 

But already, as if it were a postcript on the year, that 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand has appeared on the 
horizon. An Indian writer has seized upon the phrase— 
“This Year of Grace ”—and interpreted it to show that it 
may prove to be but a solitary year of God’s Mercy before 
the Wrath and Destruction begin again. That is why and 
how this is for Indians a year of grace. And that, after all, is 
the grim reality. It is both probable and possible that there 
may yet be another whole year of grace before Congress 
India. For with the Elections to the Federal Legislatures 
(though they may take their time yet in coming, in view of 
the dilatoriness of the Princes) trouble must break out all 
over again. A separate article would be required to explain 
why Congress, in spite of its successful conversion to 
Provincial Autonomy, is implacably opposed to the Federal 
Scheme as devised, although not to the principle of a 
Federation of sovereign powers. 

In passing, what about the four non-Congress provinces— 
Sind, Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, where the Muslims 
are in force but have formed coalition ministries with the 
minority parties? I have left this question to the end 
of this general survey of what is happening in the Indian 
provinces for a very good reason: for there is very little to 
tell. The march of time has overtaken them. In their small 
communal way they have been driven to flounder in the wave 
of progressive changes sweeping over British India. They 
stand out in negation—in the harsher aspects of the old 
regime, in the suppression of civil liberties and the perpetuation 
of the orthodox features of landlordism and puppetry. The 
Manchester Guardian of 20th November bears me out here, 
for its correspondent from New Delhi says : 
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“The fact is that despite the parade of deep dis- 
satisfaction with the ‘reformist’ achievements and 
policies of Congress Ministries, the contrast between 
Congress and non-Congress provinces was too striking 
to escape notice.” 


As if offsetting its own orthodoxy in matters of public 
liberty and communal and capitalist alignments, the Bengal 
Coalition has presented a surplus budget and shown, as the 
conservative Times of India points out, “a healthy realisation 
of the need to hasten slowly.” The Punjab similarly reveals 
“a firm financial position and sound proposals ” according 
to the status quo view, but there are in these proposals no 
improvements for the poverty-stricken agricultural masses. 

Indeed, there is nothing more to tell about these backward 
provinces except that they remain backward in their coalitions 
of communal and moneyed interests and therefore expose 
themselves to the same merciful fate which overtook their 
fellow provinces at the last general elections. “ At any 
future election ” says the Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
“it is almost certain that Congress will contest every Muslim 
constituency.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL AT WORK 
By S. H. Barey 


I 
ECENT authoritative statements have once again 
drawn attention to the traffic in opium and dangerous 
drugs in many provinces of China and, in patticular, 
the territories on the mainland of East Asia under 
Japanese control. The accounts of unofficial British observers 
of conditions in “‘ Manchukuo ” and the nothern provinces 
of China were corroborated and amplified by the statement 
of the representative of the American Government at the 
twenty-second session of the Advisory Committee on Traffic 
in Opium and Dangerous Drugs of the League of Nations. 
The outbreak of hostilities has certainly not lessened the 
seriousness of the situation in “ Manchukuo” and North 
China, while in the emergency of the war the execution of 
the six-year plan of the Central Government of China to 
abolish the cultivation of the poppy and to suppress opium- 
smoking by 1940 has inevitably receded into the background. 
The continued existence of what are now generally admitted 
by impartial experts to be scandalous conditions in the Far 
East has led some observers to suggest that the elaborate 
system of international control over the trade in narcotics 
and the manufacture of drugs has collapsed throughout the 
world. The purpose of this article is, first, to estimate the 
measure of success with which the system of control has so 
far met and, secondly, to discuss the nature of the further 
advance which is now being planned. 


II 
The present system of control was pieced together by . 
diplomatic effort extendii 1g over two decades. It is forme 
by the provisions of three conventions (the Hague, 1911, 
Geneva, 1925, and Geneva, 1931) and two Agreements 
(Geneva, 1925, and Bangkok, y cae The Convention of 
1 For the documents and an account of the development of international regulation, 


see S. H. Bailey, The Anti-Drug Campaign (1936). 
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1931 entered into force on July 9th, 1933, and by August 31st, 
1937, no fewer than 61 states had ratified it.1 By the same 
date the Hague Convention had been ratified by 59 states* 
and the Convention of 1925 by 53 states.? The Supervisory 
Body issued its first statement on the estimates of world 
needs for legitimate purposes in November, 1933, and the 
new scheme of limitation was applied for the first time to 
manufacture for the year 1934. The statistical returns of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board for the years 1934 and 
1935 are now available; it is, therefore, possible to gain an 
initial impression of the results of the system of control as a 
whole on the basis of the figures available for the period 
1929-35. More than an impression, however, is impossible 
for reasons which will appear later.‘ 

The first and most striking development is the close 
accordance which has now been reached between the world 
manufacture of morphine, heroin (diacetylmorphine) and 
cocaine and legitimate world requirements. This result has 
been brought about by a large reduction in the quantities 
legitimately manufactured from the amounts known to have 
been manufactured in the years 1929 and 1930 as shewn in 
Table I. 

TaBLE I. 
WorL_p MANUFACTURE OF MorPHINE, DIACETYLMORPHINE AND COCAINE, 

1929-1935 (in Tons). 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 








Morphine .. .. §7°85 38:63 30°45 27°58 29°99 26-77 30°91 
Diacetylmorphine.. 3-65 4:08 1°24 1°31 1°34 I'Il 0°67 
Cocaine Parra | a.) ae.) ae 401 3°43 3°97 





The figures for 1931-5 show in comparison with 1929 an 
average reduction of about 50 per cent for morphine, about 
40 per cent for cocaine and over 80 per cent for heroin. It 
is also noticeable that from 1931 onwards the manufacture 


has tended to become stabilized, if an average of the years 

1 The following states have not ratified the Convention: Albania, Argentine, 
Bolivia, Ethiopia, Iceland, Liberia, Paraguay, Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

2 The states which have not ratified the Convention are: Afghanistan, Argentine, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Lithuania, Paraguay, San Marino, Saudi Arabia, U.S.S.R., and 
the Vatican City. 

* The states which have not ratified the Convention are: Albania, Afghanistan, 
Argentine, China, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia and U.S.A. 

* The figures cited in this article are, without exception, taken from official reports 
either of the League of Nations or of Governments. 
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is taken, about the level of average legitimate consumption 
for the same period (1931-5) (e.g., morphine 29 tons, heroin 
1-14 tons and cocaine 3-99 tons). 

Secondly, the export trade in the three principal drugs 
has shrunk considerably : 


TasLe II. 
Exports (IN Tons). 


-.. -. 2. Se. 2. Be.  . , 
Morphine .. .. Gos 261 1-92 1°76 1°72 #45 1°58 
Diacetylmorphine.. 0°85 0°88 0°35 O31 O31 O24 O22 
Cocaine... .. .. 2°28 1:78 §=-1°45 1°42 1°42 10 1°16 








This reduction of the quantities of 'the drugs moving 
along the channels of international trade is to be welcomed 
as reducing the amount which is exposed to the risk of a 
leakage into the illicit traffic from the legitimate trade. But 
against this decline must be set a development of manu- 
facturing in countries which previously relied partly or 
wholly upon imports... Any multiplication of producing 
centres multiplies the potential risks of leakage. This dis- 
advantage was foreseen at the time of the Conference of 
1931. 
Thirdly, as the effective range of the system of control 
has extended, it has become less difficult to discover the 
general location of the principal sources of supply and the 
direction of the illicit traffic. Mainly through the application 
of the Convention of 1925 it is now possible to indicate 
with reasonable certainty the countries which are wot centres 
of supply for the illicit traffic in raw opium and dangerous 
drugs. This does not imply, however, that there is no illicit 
trafic in these countries. 

The available evidence now goes to show that the states 
of Europe and North America and the British Dominions 
are not centres of supply either of the raw materials (raw 
opium and coca-leaves) or manufactured drugs for the illicit 
trafic. In so far as illicit traffic affects them, they are for 
the most part the victims and not the instigators. The 
principal sources of supply for the traffic within their borders 
are now thought to be located in a group of South American 

1 E.g., Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, Sweden and Yugo- 


slavia among European countries. 
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states, Japan and territories subject to Japanese influence or 
control, China, Iran and Macao. Afghanistan, Turkey and 
French Indo-China are also included within the circle of 
suspects. Thus there has been a certain reversal in the rdles 
of the West and the East since 1929; the former purveyors 
of dangerous manufactured drugs to Asiatic countries are 
now in danger of becoming the victims of a traffic based on 
supplies from Asia and, in particular, the Far East. 

These results undoubtedly represent an achievement of 
great significance. But it would be misleading to suggest 
that the ultimate objective of the policy of control is in sight 
of attainment. The success of a complicated system of 
control depends in the last resort upon local administrative 
efficiency. The last few years have been a period of training 
in the application of the regulations for many countries. 
This has borne fruit in a considerable improvement in the 
accuracy of statistical returns and the general efficiency of 
many local administrations. But administrative standards in 
a large group of countries are very far from adequate. 
A failure to send in a return may have serious effects upon 
the accuracy of the statistical check. Carelessness in issuing 
an export authorization may swell the supplies for the illicit 
traffic. 

Breaches in the system of control which are due to the 
inefficiency of certain contracting states, are widened by the 
freedom of action of the non-contracting states.! Certain of 
these gaps are of great importance. Iran, a large producer 
of raw opium, is a party neither to the Convention of 1925 
nor to the Convention of 1912. She is not bound, therefore, 
to apply the import-certificate system for exports of raw 
opium. In 1932 a discrepancy in the figures supplied to the 
Permanent Central Opium Board showed that 89 tons of 
taw opium had been exported from Iran which was not 
covered by import returns from other countries. According 
to the explanations of the Iranian Government 73 tons of 
this amount were exported to “ Manchukuo.” The Govern- 
ment of “ Manchukuo ” does not regard itself as bound by 


any of the Conventions and furnishes no statistics to the 

1 The measures of control enforced by the U.S.A. over production, manufacture 
and distribution of narcotic substances go far beyond the provisions of the Convention 
of 1925, which the U.S.A. has not ratified. 
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Board. The abstention of Bolivia as the principal producer 
and exporter, with the Netherlands Indies, of coca-leaves, 
and of the neighbouring state of Paraguay from ratification 
of the Convention on Limitation of 1931 makes a further 
dangerous breach in the system of control. Moreover, the 
Board reported in 1936 that with the exception of estimates 
of the quantities of raw material required during the following 
year, no annual statistics had been received for 1934 or 1935 
from Bolivia in spite of her obligations as a party to the 
Convention of 1925. 

The system of control has so far not thrown any clear 
light upon she volume of the illicit traffic, although there is 
some evidence that the methods of traffickers are changing. 
Official knowledge of the traffic is derived from the reports 
on seizures, the annual reports by the contracting states to 
the League and, less directly, discrepancies in the statistical 
returns made to the Board. The information available 
does not present a complete picture and is, therefore, no 
indication of the size of the traffic. There is reason to 
suppose that while the traffic may have changed direction or 
in certain countries shifted from one drug to another and 
even declined in some countries, the volume of the traffic 
for the world as a whole has not markedly fallen off. Nor 
is there any evidence that drug-addiction is in general less 
prevalent, although again conditions would appear to have 
improved in certain countries. 

But the most serious single problem with which the 
drug-control is now faced is clandestine manufacture. It 
can hardly fail to continue so long as cultivation and 
production of the raw materials is unchecked and admini- 
stration remains inefficient or dissociated from the system of 
control in any country where the raw materials can be 
procured. It is also becoming evident that the development 
of the process for the manufacture of morphine and codeine 
by the use of poppy straw greatly complicates the suppression 
of clandestine manufacture. The patenting of the process 
would be unlikely to prove an adequate protection against a 
determined and resourceful trafficker who found himself 
unable to obtain supplies of raw opium. 

The efforts of administrations to suppress the traffic also 
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continue to be thwarted by the inadequacy of the penal law 
of certain countries for the punishment of convicted offenders. 
The offence of drug-trafficking in Bulgaria or Japan, for 
example, has been punishable hitherto only by short terms of 
imprisonment or ridiculously small fines. The result is that 
the effect of far-reaching measures in other countries to stamp 
out the traffic may be weakened or even nullified; for the 
organizers of the traffic can operate from a secure base and 
clandestine manufacture can flourish with virtual impunity. 
The Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs, signed at Geneva on June 26th, 1936, 
attacks this problem. The Contracting Parties would under- 
take to punish severely by imprisonment or other similar 
measures, illicit activities in connection with drugs. The 
immunity which gaps in the law of extradition have 
previously offered, are whittled down and a central office is 
to be established in each country to supervise and co-ordinate 
measures to prevent the offences and to prosecute the 
offenders. Unfortunately, by August 31st last, India alone 
had ratified the Convention which only comes into force 
after ratification by ten members of the League or non- 
member states. 

Finally, the position with regard to opium-smoking 
remains thoroughly unsatisfactory. In spite of the general 
obligations of the contracting states under Chapter II of the 
Convention of 1912,! of the example of the Philippine 
islands, and of continuous pressure from public opinion 
particularly in America, opium-smoking continues to be 
permitted by metropolitan powers in many of the territories 
subject to their jurisdiction in Asia. The measures so far 
taken independently or in accordance with the provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement of 1925 fall very far short of the 
objective accepted over a quarter of a century ago. The 
entry into force of the Bangkok Agreement of 1931 on 
April 22nd, 1937, through the long-delayed ratification of 
Japan does not bring suppression very much closer. In the 
eyes of American opinion the situation is scandalous and 


1 Article 6 provides as follows: ‘‘ The Contracting Parties shall take measures for 
the gradual and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use 
of, prepared opium, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each country 
concerned, unless regulations on the subject are already in existence.’ 
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reflects nothing but discredit upon the European Govern- 
ments concerned and, in particular, on the British 
Government. Opium-smoking remains legal and wide- 
spread. Although there are restrictions upon the purchase 
of prepared opium and the facilities for smoking and the 
manufacture and sale of prepared opium are monopolized 
and restricted in many of the territories concerned, yet no 
resolute attempt has yet been made to abolish smoking 
within any stipulated period. Even where compulsory 
registration exists, the registers are not closed and the names 
of new smokers are added. The provision of the Bangkok 
Agreement which prohibits smoking by persons under 
twenty-one years of age does not prevent the same persons 
from smoking licitly when they have passed that age. 

The European powers concerned have sought to justify 
their inaction on two grounds. First, administrative chaos 
in China would condemn any attempt at suppression by the 
metropolitan powers to failure from the beginning by 
enabling wholesale smuggling to take re into their 
territories. But the government of the U.S.A. has not been 
deterred by this consideration, which would apply with 
almost equal force to the Philippines, from pursuing a policy 
of suppression with considerable success for many years in 
the Islands. 

The second ground is financial. Colonial administrations 
have not been prepared to forego the revenue obtained from 
the sale of prepared opium without a great struggle. They 
are even prepared, if necessary, to resist the pressure of their 
own metropolitan governments. The figures in Table II] 
are taken from the reports of the governments concerned to 
the League of Nations and give the revenue from prepared 
opium as a percentage of the general revenue of the country 
for 1929 and 1935. A decline or increase in the percentage 
does not necessarily imply a decrease or increase in the actual 
receipts from prepared opium. 

The sudden suppression of a for many 
reasons is no more practical to-day than it was in 1912. 
But a programme of progressive reduction leading ultimately 
to suppression is not subject to the same objections. 
Unfortunately, after over twenty-five years there is no 
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TaBLE III. 
1929 1935 
North Boememp 6. 4c us ee te oe | TR és 10°39 
Brunei .. .. 1s se ce oe oe” BS i 6-58 
Straits Settlements .. .. .. .. 15‘10 ae 21°73 
Federated Malay States .. .. .. «. 14°00 ia 7°54 
Unfederated saaed States : 
Johore .. . ‘+. as co oe 2 “ 14°92 
nn 24 os ss os cs o 2¢ Sr na 13°88 
Perlis a ie een ee “s 19°20 
a ae ee ee ee ee es 6°75 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a T1°§2 
Pe ee ee ee ee ee 8-32 .. A deficit on 
the special 
opium account 
Sarawak... Ta a ae a ae - 12°11 
French Indo- China ra ee ae 4°70 .. No return 
Netherlands Indies .. .. .. «2 oe $°27 ‘ 1°35 
Macao .. «« ee ee a ae "No information 





evidence that the European powers with possessions in the 
East have begun a systematic effort to stamp out the abuse. 
The available governmental statistics for 1934 and 1935 show 
that the consumption of prepared opium in these territories 
and in Siam remains almost stable. Stocks of raw opium 
held in countries consuming prepared opium were even 
slightly larger in 1934 and 1935 in many territories than 
during the period 1928-32. Although the statistical informa- 
tion is far from being complete, it 1s reasonable to conclude 
that the scale on which legal opium-smoking takes place in 
1937 is approximately the same as that of a decade ago. It 
is difficult to reconcile this position with the obligations 
assumed by the parties to the Hague Convention of 1912. 
The figures available take no account of illicit opium-smoking. 
But the continuance of opium-smoking in any legal form 
only encourages illicit transactions in prepared opium. 


Il 
The system of control, far from having broken down, 
has brought about substantial improvements in the situution 
since 1929. But it has become clear that international 
regulation must be pushed at least one stage further before 
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a new and more radical improvement can take place. Hitherto, 
international regulation has stopped short of the cultivation 
and harvesting of the raw materials—the opium poppy and 
the coca-leaf—and the production of raw opium. The control 
only begins to operate in the case of the products of opium 
from the time when the raw opium has been extracted from 
the capsules of the poppy and made ready for removal, 
generally in the form of little cakes, from the place of 
cultivation. So long as this position continues, potentially 
unlimited supplies of the raw material for the illicit manu- 
facture of and trade in prepared opium and of drugs will 
be available. But if it were possible to restrict the cultivation 
of the raw materials to the quantities required to satisfy 
legitimate needs, another major step towards the suppression 
of the illicit traffic would have been taken. 

The Advisory Committee on Opium and Dangerous 
Drugs ‘s now pressing on with the preparatory work for an 
international conference to consider the limitation and control 
of the cultivation of the opium poppy and the production 
of raw opium. An attempt is to be made for the first time 
to check by international agreement the output of an 
agricultural product for the purpose not of raising its price 
as in the case of the international rubber and sugar agree- 
ments, but of ensuring that, whatever the price, only a 
certain quantity will be available annually for consumption. 

The problem before the future conference is to devise a 
method of control over the opium industry from the stage 
when the poppy seed is planted to the time when the raw 
opium reaches either the factories for prepared opium, ‘ue 
consumers of raw opium as such or of opium-sticks, or «he 
drug factories, which will ensure that the quantity of raw 
opium produced will not exceed the quantity required for 
legitimate purposes. The extreme difficulty of devising an 
effective and acceptable scheme requires no emphasis. Those 
who are responsible for preparing the framework are faced 
by many technical, economic and social obstacles, of which 
only some of the more important can be mentioned here. 

A pre-condition of the planning of any scheme for the 
quantitative restriction of cultivation and production is the 
possession of reasonably complete information about the 
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volume of production, consumption, exports and stocks of 
raw opium, the area of cultivation of the opium poppy and 
the average yield per hectare. This prior condition has not 
yet been fulfilled. No figures are available for such important 
areas as Afghanistan, China, Manchukuo, and Jehol, while 
the figures for certain other countries such as Persia are 
subject to a wide margin of error. Moreover, there is the 
further difficulty that the morphine content and consistency 
of raw opium and the yield of raw opium from the opium 
poppy vary considerably even within the same country. At 
least a basis of comparison for working purposes must be 
found before the discussion of restriction can pass from the 
theoretical to the practical plane. 

Another group of obstacles springs from the conditions 
under which cultivation and production take place. The 
opium poppy can be cultivated wherever sub-tropical climatic 
conditions exist. Cultivation could be developed, if other 
circumstances were favourable, in many countries where it 
is at present unknown. At present the crop is frequently 
cultivated in the principal producing countries as one of a 
rotation. A substitute, therefore, would have to be found 
for the restricted crop. But crop-substitution, particularly 
in the highly conservative agrarian communities of many 
Asiatic producing countries, may be a dangerous, and is in 
any case a lengthy, process. Furthermore, the cultivation of 
the opium poppy represents, in many producing areas, an 
important part of the total income of the peasant. An 
acceptable plan of restriction could hardly omit provision 
for assuring either an alternative source of income or 
approximately the same return from the permissible acreage 
set by the restriction scheme. Moreover, the crop itself is at 
the mercy of the weather. A generous margin of safety 
would have to be left, unless the quantity of the accumulated 
stocks when restriction was introduced already provided an 
adequate safeguard for some years against subsequent 
shortage. 

The difficulties are less acute on the side of the demand 
for raw opium. Raw opium is needed, first, for the manu- 
facture of prepared opium for smoking; secondly, for the 
manufacture of drugs ; and, thirdly, for consumption as such 
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by chewing, as in India, or in the form of opium-sticks, as 
in Persia. Subject to one qualification, the system of control 
already in existence enables a reasonably accurate estimate to 
be made of the total quantities required for the manufacture 
of drugs. It would appear from the figures for the years 
1931-35 that an average quantity of 242 tons is needed 
for the purpose. But a qualification is necessary in view of 
the probability that the use of poppy straw as a substitute 
for raw opium in the manufacture of drugs will grow. With 
this development the demand for raw opium for this purpose 
would be reduced. 

The total quantities of prepared opium consumed legally 
are known for many territories, but unfortunately there are 
no feliable figures for China, “ Manchukuo,” and other 
parts of China subject to Japanese influence or control. 
Thus it is only possible to give an estimate of the tota! 
demand for this purpose which will contain a wide margin 
of error. 

It is possible to calculate the total demand for raw opium 
for consumption as such (British Indian and the Indian 
States) and in the form of opium sticks (Persia). But 
inevitably there would be a margin of error both for these 
countries and for other possible consuming countries (e.g., 
Afghanistan and Peru). 

The information available shows that the total legitimate 
demand for raw opium is decreasing, while between 1931 
and 1935 the areas under poppy cultivation had been greatly 
reduced in response to low prices in British India, parts of 
China, Iran, and Turkey, among the principal producing 
countries. On the contrary, in “ Manchukuo ” and other 
parts of China the areas are thought to have increased. But 
in the absence of any reliable figures for the total world 
production of raw opium or consumption of prepared opium 
it is impossible to assess the effect of these changes at all 
accurately. It is certain, however, to state that any decreases 
which may have occurred in the production of raw opium 
have not made any impression on the known accumulated 
stocks of raw opium which remain at a level sufficient to 
supply the estimated legitimate needs of the world for from 
two to three years. 
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IV 

It is suggested that certain essential elements should find 
a place in any scheme which is to be both effective and 
acceptable. First, a system for estimating the total quantities 
of raw opium required for the legitimate needs of the world 
through the co-ordinating agency of an independent inter- 
national body, such as the Supervising Body, would seem 
indispensable. But the estimating-system of the Convention 
of 1931 would require modification in several respects. 
There would be an advantage in determining requirements 
not for a single year at a time, but for a period of three 
yeats. This would facilitate the introduction of substitute 
crops and of a programme for the progressive reduction of 
opium-smoking. In view of the conditions of agricultural 
production, the provision for supplementary estimates per- 
mitted in the case of manufactured drugs would seem 
impracticable for raw opium. As a safeguard it would be 
necessary for governments to allow for a wider margin in 
compiling their estimates. It might also be desirable that 
the system of estimating should distinguish between different 
types of raw opium, particularly for the quantities required 
for consumption as such and for the manufacture of prepared 
opium. The cultivation and production in each territory 
would then be restricted to the quantities required for 
legitimate purposes as determined by the total of the 
estimates. 

Secondly, it would seem to be imperative in the interests 
of cultivators that the producing units should be assured of 
a guaranteed demand during each period for which the 
estimates are made. This implies a prohibition of cultivation 
in countries which are not producing raw opium or poppy 
straw at the time when the total of the estimates is deter- 
mined, and an abandonment of the free purchase system of 
the Convention on Limitation. Consuming countries would 
be required to indicate in advance the producing countries 
from which they proposed to purchase their supplies in 
accordance with agreed specifications. 

Thirdly, the government of each producing country 
would be responsible for allocating quotas of production 
among producers within its territories and delivering the 
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requisite quantities to consuming countries. But it would 
appear essential to an effective system that the government 
of each producing country should acquire the whole output 
of each farmer even if it exceeded the allowed quota, and 
maintain a stock which is adequate to offset a bad crop. 
Finally, a scheme of restriction which would inevitably 
call for sacrifices from both producing countries and, through 
the system of guaranteed demand, from consuming countries, 
would hardly be accepted by the government of an important 
producing or consuming country without an assurance that 
other governments were also prepared to apply the scheme. 
Provision for simultaneous ratification by at least the more 
important of the countries concerned would appear to be a 
necessary part of any draft convention. 
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SURVEYS 


CurrENT SOCIAL STArISTICs : 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
[Hee the onset of depression in 1929 till the second 
quarter of 1935, the gold value of international trade 
steadily declined. Month by month, compared with 
the corresponding month of the preceding year, 
the total value of world trade, expressed in gold, grew 
less and less. In part, however, this decline was due to the 
appreciation of gold rather than to falling prices or a reduced 
quantum of trade. The diagram reproduced on page 120 of 
the World Economic Survey, 1936-7, shows that from the 
middle of 1933 the decline in gold value was wholly due to 
this factor. The quantum of international trade, in fact, 
began to increase slowly, and at first uncertainly, from about 
the middle of 1932, the date at which economic recovery 
from the depression began in most countries Sterling prices 
continued to fall for about a year thereafter, so that the 
sterling value of world trade did not begin to increase till 
the third quarter of 1933. From the second quarter of 1935 
onwards sterling and most other depreciated currencies have 
remained at approximately the same parity with gold, as 
measured by the former United States gold dollar, and 
therefore both sterling and gold values of world trade have 
increased. 

It is necessary to bear these statistical facts in mind when 
considering estimates of the levels of world trade. The 
actual quantum of goods traded began to increase in mid- 
1932, prices turned upward about a year later, and the 
depreciated currencies in which the bulk of the world’s 
trade is conducted ceased to depreciate against gold in the 
second quarter of 1935. There has since been a marked 
acceleration of the increase in the total value of world trade, 
whether measured in gold or in sterling. This acceleration 
has taken place both in quantum and in prices. The contracting 
spiral of world trade has given place to an increasing quantum 
of goods exchanged at rising price-levels. Between the 
second quarter of 1936 and that of 1937 the total value of 
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world trade increased by no less than 31%. The larger part 
of this increase was due to an increased quantum of goods 
exchanged, the quantum of world trade rising by nearly 
18%. Prices also rose, by about 12°. 

There was, however, a perceptible check to this increasing 
tendency in July and August, primarily as a result of conflict 
in the Far East, partly also as a consequence of lower raw 
material prices. 

It is a matter of some interest to enquire why the slow 
increase of world trade manifest since the middle of 1932 
should have received such a marked stimulus in 1936 and the 
first half of 1937. The acceleration took the normal form of 
gteatly increased imports of raw materials by the great 
manufacturing countries, followed, with the usual lag, by 
an expansion of manufactured imports into the raw material 
producing countries. Up till the present time, however, the 
export of manufactures from the industrial countries has not 
fully responded to their imports of raw materials, so that 
their passive import balances have been widened. The sole 
exception is that of Germany. 


Import Balances of Industrial Countries : 
National Currencies (000,000’s) 
First 8 months First 8 months 


Country Currency 1936 1937 
Germany... .. .. RM  .. +243.51 .. +278.81 
United States.. .. § i. See oan —72.9 
Peemce 3... «. «- Feamc .. 6096 os 11873 
United Kingdom .. £ - 6.8 xs 260.8 


This increase of passive import balances is all the more 
impressive since it followed a substantial increase in 1936. 
Partly it represents a restocking by manufacturers and partly 
it has been caused by raw material demands for rearmament. 
It is notorious that the export trade of the manufacturing 
countries has not expanded as fast as it might have done 
because of the inability of manufacturers to get the materials 
—particularly steel—that were being used for armament 
production. The widening of passive balances in the indus- 
trial countries is still going on. In October, 1937, British 
imports were £96 m, about {15.5 m more than in October, 
1936, and {22.7m more than in October, 1935. In the 

‘Excess of Exports. 
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same month exports were {47.2 m, as against {41.8 m and 
£39-.9 m in the corresponding month of the two preceding 
yeats. For the first ten months of 1937, the passive import 
balance has risen to £340 m as against £276 m in the first 
ten months of 1936. Against this must be set increases in 
the invisible exports such as shipping receipts and interest 
payments, but it seems probable that on balance there has 
been an import of capital to Great Britain. 

Inspection of the main groups of imports shows that the 
main increases have been in raw materials, but the higher 
ptices of foodstuffs, ¢.g., wheat, are clearly reflected in the 
returns also. 

Increases in British Imports, January—October, 1937, as 
compared with January—October, 1936. 

£, (000,000’s) 


Food, Drink and Tobacco: 


Grain and Flour ‘ie ~ oe oes =e 
Meat .. [Pee Se ant te, ee +6.0 
Dairy Produce .. .. ¢ #* +3.3 
Beverages and Cocoa Preparations #8 +2.0 
Ce Des 26 ke ok 46 8G Ok HO +5.8 
. -ee ba ae ae ee ee ae ce —1.5 
Raw Materials : 
Wood and Timber .. .. .. .. «2 «. +14.8 
re, WN, GS, ck te te te tw +9.1 
Ps ua oe 4h oe 86 Se oe a +6.4 
Manufactures : 
Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof .. +4.2 
Non-ferrous Metals and Manufactures... .. +20.2 
 ..... ea ee ee ee ee ee +565 
Olle, Fate .. «. +8.2 


The greater quantity of raw materials traded have come 
from accumulated stocks and, where unused capacity was 
available, from an expansion ‘of production. As a conse- 
quence of the dwindling of stocks and of freer demand, 
faw material prices rose rapidly in the latter part of 1936 
and the first quarter of 1937, speculation enhancing the 
upward movement until it broke down in April, 1937. Since 
the increased export receipts of the raw material producing 
countries were not fully offset by increased imports, their 
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short-term balances in the great financial centres have 
accumulated. The total capital inflow to the United States 
in the first quarter of 1937 was estimated by the United 
States Treasury as $323 millions, of which the Latin-American 
countries contributed $183 millions. The short-term balances, 
not only of the Dominions but of other raw-material producing 
countries in London were built up and greatly improved their 
currency position. 

It is clearly not possible for such tendencies to go on 
indefinitely. The industrial countries cannot continue to 
enlarge their import balances for ever. Accounts have been 
balanced in a variety of ways. Invisible items have increased, 
particularly shipping receipts in consequence of a steep rise 
in freight rates. The raw material countries whose financial 
position is strong, such as South Africa and India, have 
repaid part of their external debt. Argentine has allowed its 
free exchange rate to appreciate. Weaker financial countries 
have resumed or enlarged payment of their external debt 
service. In many cases short-term assets have accumulated. 

One interesting aspect of the trade revival is that many 
European countries which still maintain a complicated 
apparatus of quantitative import restrictions and exchange 
controls have greatly enlarged their imports. To a con- 
siderable degree this enlargement has represented purchases 
against blocked mark accounts accumulated as the result 
of the German trade drive. There has, however, been a 
distinct effort on the part of many countries, not only in 
central and eastern Europe, but in South America, to escape 
from the German system and direct their exports towards 
the free-exchange countries. While imports from the free- 
exchange countries have not shown as rapid development, 
they have in most cases increased substantially. This increase 
has been achieved without any necessity to negotiate new 
trade treaties or make legislative changes in the apparatus 
of control. So great is the discretionary power left in 
official hands that a substantial liberation of trade may 
be achieved by administrative decisions enlarging quotas, 
transferring quotas, utilising unused quotas, varying exchange- 
rates, export-subsidies, import premiums, and even in some 
cases import duties. Obviously the same discretionary power 
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may be used, if need be, to tighten restrictions again. This 
is a far-reaching consequence of the extended powers granted 
to administrative bodies in recent years. International trade 
cannot now count upon a stable international monetary 
system and known tariffs that stand unaltered for a reasonable 
period of time. It is more difficult, therefore, to build up 
permanent trading connections, and to a greater degree 
international trade must be speculative, snatching temporary 
advantages as they are offered in particular markets from 
time to time. 

In the light of these developments two main questions 
seem to be raised by the studies under review. !The volume 
on World Cotton Production and Trade is the first of a series 
of studies undertaken by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome on the principal agricultural products 
on the world market. It is a substantial volume of 462 pages, 
well documented with statistics and supplemented by a series 
of maps and diagrams. After analysing the geography of 
cotton-growing and the conditions of marketing, it proceeds 
to analyse the evolution of the world cotton trade and then 
to summarise the recent changes in and present position of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. It is apparent that very 
great shifts have occurred not only in the localisation of the 
industry, but also in the sources of raw material supplies. 
The general picture that emerges as far as the raw material 
is concerned is a compound of the dominating importance of 
certain great exporting regions and of the fluctuations of 
production in other areas, largely as a result of developments 
(among which government policy is very important) in the 
countries that are dominant because of their natural 
advantages. It is really more important, however, to remem- 
ber that the United States exports of ginned cotton, which 
had been 21,000 million metric quintals in 1931-2, were 
overt 11,000 millions in 1934-5, than the more apparently 
striking fact that Brazilian exports increased tenfold in the 
crisis period. The actual Brazilian export figures were 
600 million metric quintals in 1929-30, 10 millions in 1932-3, 
and about 1,600 millions in 1934-5. 


International Institute of Agriculture, “‘ World Cotton Production and Trade,” 
Rome, 1936. P.E.P., “‘ Report on International Trade,” London, 1937. 
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It is true, nevertheless, that the United States share of 
world exports has fallen steadily (though it still was 46% in 
1934-5 and will probably be much more in 1936-7) as a result 
mainly of government policy, while the share of most other 
producing areas has steadily gained. Whether they can 
count on a continuance of the present United States policy, 
or in its absence hold their gains, is another matter. 

If industrial capacity is measured by consumption of 
cotton, rather than by spindles, there has been a great shift 
away from Europe and the United States to Asia, and in a 
smaller degree to other areas. Japan in recent years has used 
more cotton (though of the cheaper varieties) than the 
United Kingdom. Europe’s share of world consumption has 
fallen from 11,278 thousand bales (44.3%) in 1927-8 to 
9,811 (38.6%) in 1934-5, and that of the United States from 
6,834 (26.9%) to 5,361 (21.1%). That of Asia, on the other 
hand, has risen from 6,358 (25%) to 8,957 (35.2%). While 
this shift in the cheaper quantity production is mainly the 
inevitable result of economic development in hitherto back- 
ward areas, it, too, is attributable partly to government 
policies. Both direct protection of the textile industries in 
the new industrial areas and the indirect effect of various 
cost-raising policies in the older areas have hastened the 
change. 

The suggestions the P.E.P. group offer in their Report 
on International Trade must be viewed in the light of the 
changing structure of world trade. The Report opens with 
a chapter explicitly rejecting the traditional approach of the 
classical economic theory in an endeavour “to consider 
the present situation as it stands and to attempt to find ways 
in which the often unpalatable facts can be turned to good 
advantage.” The “good advantage” referred to is later 
defined by implication as “ the maximisation of consumption 
and the increase of the standard of living of the people, 
using such opportunities as external trading offers towards 
this end.” The ugly new word “ maximisation,” however, 
might remind an old-fashioned Liberal of the preference of 
a leading authority on world trade for “guns rather than 
butter.” One awkward fact to be faced, whether by a 
traditional or by a modern approach, is that the interests of 
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the consumers are in many countries less regarded than the 
interests of the State and that international trade has become 
an instrument of national policy. In general the P.E.P. 
Report, in fact, follows many of the recommendations, if it 
rejects the analytical conceptions, of the classical and neo- 
classical economists. It stresses the importance of multi- 
lateral trade, and is forthright in its comments on certain 
aspects of British trade policy, notably the imposition of 
quotas in the Crown Colonies. On the other hand, it is critical 
of the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause and supports 
the Ouchy method of “ low-tariff clubs ” with a more liberal 
interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause in practice. 
It also parts company with laissez-faire economics in urging 
a greater degree of industrial organisation and the use of 
supplementary international industrial agreements. A great 
part of the Report is devoted to developing the theme that 
changing conditions of world trade must be met by more 
integrated commercial organisation, aided by improved 
government services and financial facilities. It is probable 
that much can be done, given the present Nationalist policies 
of most countries, to improve Britain’s share of business by 
using concerted methods of this type—it is always very easy 
to blame circumstances (or other people) for one’s own 
failures to adapt to new and difficult trading conditions. 
But such proposals do not touch the heart of the problem. 
The nineteenth century world of the small competitive trader 
has gone, and new methods must be evolved to meet the 
massive competition of modern times; but such methods, 
if one really aims at promoting the consumer’s interests, 
must avoid stereotyping markets, accepting the present 
territorial division of labour and hampering the development 
of new competition. Size is not necessarily correlated with 
efficiency. Moreover the constructive necessities such as 
exchange stability which the Report recognises, and the 
gradual re-building of a world economy, or at least closer 
co-operation among those nations which are not “ bent on a 
war economy,” must grapple with the growth of adminis- 
trative protectionism and the wide discretionary powers that 
have been accumulated by official bodies and government 
departments. J. B. CoNnDLIFFE. 
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PusLic Opinion: British OPINION AND THE PROPOSED 
Boycott OF JAPAN 

HEN the Japanese carried their victory march 

through the International Settlement of Shanghai on 

December 2nd, 1937, it was obvious that the 

protests from the outraged Western Powers could 
lead to no effective action. It was not surprising that papers 
like the Daily Herald, which had supported sanctions against 
Japan in 1931 and 1932, should express some schadenfreude at 
the expense of British Conservatives. “I told you so,” is 
seldom a useful retort, but if it was ever jusified, it was so 
on this occasion. For in 1931-32, when the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria, the League was representative of world opinion 
and the condemnation of Japan might very well have been 
effective. But Japan had the support—anyone who has read 
the Hansards of that period will agree that that word is not 
too strong—of the majority of British Conservative M.P.s; 
while the British Government, which in view of its pledges 
at Geneva and its signature of the Nine-Power Treaty could 
not avoid agreeing to the formal condemnation of Japan, 
proved time after time when there was a question of action 
the most useful of Japan’s friends in Europe. Of Sir John 
Simon, then Foreign Secretary, Mr. Lloyd George said that 
“he had sat so long on the fence, that the iron entered into 
his soul.” But at Geneva his speeches came down so clearly 
on the Japanese side of the fence that he earned the praise 
of Japan’s representative as Japan’s most persuasive advocate. 
How far the U.S.A. would have gone in co-operation with 
the League in taking sanctions against Japan must remain a 
matter of speculation since the test was never applied; but 
the effect on American opinion of Britain’s refusal to 
associate herself with Mr. Stimson’s strong note to Japan in 
January, 1932, was admittedly extremely serious for the 
future of American co-operation with Europe, and the 
memory of this incident (analysed with deadly vigour in 
Mr. Stimson’s The Far Eastern Crisis) has certainly played 
an important part in the events of 1937. British capitalist 
opinion took the view throughout the Manchurian struggle 
that Japan should be allowed “to restore order in China ” 
and could be relied upon to co-operate in the exploitation 
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of Southern China. The mission subsequently sent by the 
F.B.I. to Japan and Manchuria should have been sufficient to 
show that Japan had no intention of keeping the Chinese door 
open to anyone but herself. In 1937 long-term creditors like 
the Hong-Kong Shanghai Bank were certainly not pro- 
Japanese whatever they may have been in 1931, but the 
F.B.I. seems to have remained curiously optimistic about the 
future of that {220 millions of British capital in China. In 
1937 British Conservative opinion began by hoping once 
again that Japan would be satisfied with the occupation of 
the five northern provinces, where British interests are small 
(almost the only important British interest is the Kailin 
Mining Company). Their eyes were first opened by the 
bombing of Shanghai and Canton at the end of September when 
British lives and property were menaced as well as Chinese. 
Until the incident in which the British Ambassador to 
China was deliberately machine-gunned by Japanese aeroplanes 
British opinion was little stirred by Japan’s new advance. 
Indeed, according to reliable sources British diplomacy at 
the beginning of the invasion was largely directed towards 
persuading Chiang Kai-Shek to give up the Northern Pro- 
vinces in the hope of obtaining security in the South. Any 
hope of such attempts being successful was destroyed by the 
new unity in China; after the kidnapping incident at Sianfu 
(when Chiang Kai-Shek had long conferences with the Red 
marshals) the Chinese communist army, undefeated after 
nine years of desperate warfare, had been accepted by the 
Government as a possible ally against Japan—a possibility 
swiftly realised by its incorporation in the Chinese army as 
soon as the Japanese invasion began. The attack on the 
British Ambassador, for which the Japanese were only 
reluctantly persuaded to make a very half-hearted apology, 
did a good deal to arouse the British public to Japan’s con- 
tempt for British interests and prestige, but it was not until 
the wholesale aerial bombardments of Shanghai, Canton and 
Nanking that anything like a national display of feeling 
developed. For about a week at the end of September and 
the beginning of October there was a wave of opinion 
of the kind that has on occasion culminated in a war, but 
which was last seen in England at the time of the Hoare-Laval 
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proposals. On such occasions a line of policy which has 
perhaps been pushed only from the Left is suddenly reinforced 
by a mobilisation of Right and Centre opinion; for the 
moment a protest and a policy usually scouted as the 
unpractical chatter of ideologues fits in with a wave of 
humanitarian sentiment which carries away many who are 
not associated with the Left, and this again coincides with 
the suddenly realized needs of those vested interests which 
play so important a part in deciding newspaper propaganda 
and government policy. For a week almost every newspaper 
was filled with the horrors of the bombing of undefended 
towns and the torpedoeing of hundreds of Chinese junks, 
with contemptuous references to the Japanese pretence that 
their actions had anything to do with communism and with 
discussion of the desirability of a boycott of Japan. It 
became obvious to everyone that the Japanese march was 
entirely ruthless and that Japanese policy was unaffected by 
appeals from her “ old allies ” or by thoughts of gratitude to 
other imperialisms which had been complacent to her past 
aggressions. It was obvious too that if nothing effective was 
done in this case the new horror of the wholesale massacre 
of civilians from the air would be an accepted form of war- 
fare which would sooner or later destroy civilized society. 
Guernica and other examples from Spain had been resolutely 
pushed aside as mere incidents in an internal struggle of rival 
ideologies which was, as Sir Samuel Hoare had put it, “no 
concern of ours.” But the Japanese terror could not be 
explained away ; it threatened British as well as Chinese lives 
and property and it reached a pitch of horror which made 
people almost ready to take personal risks to stop the plague 
before it spread further. The economic argument for a boycott 
was strongly urged by Miss Utley, author of Japan’s Feet of 
Clay, in the News-Chronicle, New Statesman and elsewhere, 
and the same theme was taken up in a remarkable corre- 
spondence in The Times. It began on September 27th with 
letters from Sir Francis Acland, the Bishop of Bristol and 
from Dr. C. C. Wang, the Trade representative of the Chinese 
Government. Mr. Keynes then weighed in with a short 
letter expressing his expert opinion that economic and 
financial sanctions would be effective, and he was supported 
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by public men of many shades of thought. For the moment 
it looked like one of those crystallizations of opinion which 
may lead to action, which have often in the past been 
dangerous and ill-informed, but which on this occasion seemed 
likely to be effective without any serious danger of taking 
this country into war. In any case the risk of action seemed 
less than the risks of inactivity. 

The publication of such letters in The Times stopped 
abruptly. It was known in politically-informed circles that 
the correspondence in favour of the boycott had poured into 
Printing House Square in an impressive stream, and it was 
persistently rumoured that Foreign Office intervention was 
responsible. The demand for a boycott was still expressed 
by the National Council of Labour, by the Co-operative 
Societies and by Liberal organizations ; it was supported by 
public meetings organized by the China Campaign Com- 
mittee all over the country and by national speakers at a 
great meeting in the Albert Hall organized by the Nems- 
Chronicle and presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Against this, however, must be placed the emphatic condemna- 
tion of a policy offensive to Japan, expressed in a resolution 
of the Chambers of Commerce in joint session in Manchester. 
In any case, boycott was not Government policy. The Times 
leader of October 5th entitled “Help for China” was a 
sufficient indication of the Government’s intentions. This 
article is worth careful analysis, since it summarizes in itself 
so much of the history of Britain during the last six years. It 
began by speaking of the gallantry of both sides in the Far 
Eastern war and then urged the improbability of complete 
Japanese victory in the South in view of the stubborn bravery 
of the Chinese, their vast numbers and their ability to retreat 
into difficult country where the Japanese would follow at 
great risk to their communications and ultimately to their 
whole position in China. Exactly the same type of mis- 
calculation was used to justify inaction in the case of the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia in 1935. 

Secondly, after showing that the Japanese were occupying 
the Northern provinces with “ remarkable speed,” The Times 
pointed out that China’s morale was still holding. Treachery, 
for the first time in Chinese history, was unlikely. China 
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could no longer be dismissed as “ a geographical expression ” 
the result of Japan’s aggression had been “ to invalidate this 
taunt.” 

In the third paragraph this article dealt with Japan’s 
effort to win by terrorizing the public by air attack. It hoped 
that the impressive unanimity of the League condemnation 
of this form of warfare had enabled the “‘ many moderate 
Japanese who cherish the chivalrous tradition of their race ” 
to exercise a “ restraining influence in the Councils of the 
High Command.” It then proceeded to dismiss the policy 
of a boycott as possibly leading to war, as requiring a 
complete co-operation between the Powers operating it 
(which, it was implied, could not be forthcoming) and, thirdly, 
as possibly driving the Japanese to far more desperate lengths 
than those they had already reached. Japan “ has for years 
been accumulating considerable reserves of war material ; 
sanctions would face her with the necessity of ending the 
war, by whatever means, before these reserves were exhausted.” 

What then did Zhe Times propose ? 

“‘ Every Englishman shares the feelings of horror at 
Japan’s actions which were expressed yesterday at the 
Labour Party’s conference and are being publicly and 
privately reflected throughout the world. These feelings 
seek an outlet in action, and action is possible, if not in 
restraint of Japan, at least in relief of the miseries which 
are being visited upon China. The British people can 
now help to alleviate the dreadful sufferings of the 
Chinese people under the stress of war by responding 
to the appeal launched by the China Association, with a 
supporting appeal to be issued by the Lord Mayor. 
Some of the objects for which funds are urgently needed 
were mentioned in the appeal. Shanghai, her commerce 
crippled, will shortly be shouldering the burden of half 
a million destitute refugees; and other large centres 
face the same tragic problem on a smaller scale. British 
subjects hard hit by the war have very properly been 
included among the beneficiaries from the fund; and 
the desperate dearth of medical supplies suggests one of 
the first measures with which British generosity can 
come to the assistance of a great nation lacerated by a 
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war it never sought. In 1924 the British public in three 
months contributed—through a Mansion House Fund— 
no less than £260,000 towards the relief of suffering 
caused by the Japanese earthquake. It cannot be doubted 
that the agony now being inflicted on the Chinese people 
by agencies scarcely less ruthless than the forces of 
nature in upheaval calls for a response of similar generous 
dimensions.” 

The effort to canalize British indignation into the safe 
and traditional channel of “ relief” was successful. Speakers 
like Lady Bonham-Carter, Mr. Herbert Morrison and the 
Earl of Lytton had all emphasized at the Albert Hall meeting 
that it was not enough to protest, not enough to send relief, 
but that if protests meant anything they implied the duty to 
impose an economic boycott. But the Nine-Power Con- 
ference at Brussels separated without taking action of any 
kind. It is again doubtful how far the United States would 
have gone if Britain had taken a lead. Certainly isolationist 
feeling in the U.S.A. has grown in volume since 1932: 
Mr. Norman Davies’s power to go beyond a strong resolution 
could be doubted in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago speech 
on October 5th—a speech which was to be interpreted rather 
as only a step in the direction of preparing American opinion 
for future participation in international affairs than as an indica- 
tion of any readiness to take immediate or specific action. In 
effect the Governments at Brussels said when Japan cocked 
a snook at them, that if she did not want to make peace or 
apologize or listen to what they had to say, that was all right 
by them and that they would meet again when Japan’s con- 
quests had reached a point when the Powers’ recognition of 
them (de facto, of course) would be useful to Japan. 

The proposed Government boycott (sometimes called 
sanctions), then came to nothing,and the mingled emotions 
of self-preservation, outraged humanity, fear, prestige and 
threatened interests expended themselves in the dispatch, 
valuable in itself, of medical supplies to China. Under the 
official auspices of the Lord Mayor these supplies were sent 
off with a complete absence of political help or support. 
Meanwhile the China Campaign Committee, which had led 
the way in sending medical stores and drugs to China, 
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continued a very extensive campaign for a boycott, pressing 
not only the Governments, but also private individuals and 
organizations to refuse to buy Japanese goods. Similar 
agitations were kept up in other countries. 

Such a boycott on an international but very limited scale 
did actually come into being. In the United States the 
boycott of individual purchasers exerted so considerable a 
pressure that a large number of Woolworth shops in New 
York announced that they would supply no more Japanese 
goods. In India, September 19th was celeb rated in many 
towns and even in remote villages as “China Day” and 
the policy of boycotting Japan’s vast Indian trade (11 per 
cent of her exports in 1935) accepted by hundreds of meetings. 
In Australia dockworkers at Freemantle refused to handle 
and refuel a Japanese whaling-ship, while Labour organizations 
throughout the Continent demanded a boycott policy, and 
South Australia at least attempted to organize one. In the 
United States the C.1.O. called for a boycott and seventeen 
Norwegian sailors who actually imposed one by refusing to 
load a cargo of scrap iron for Japan were arrested, but 
subsequently released and deported to Norway. In E ingland 
letters to the press showed that a considerable number of 
business firms of many different types were cancelling their 
Japanese orders, while some of the most important branches 
of the Co-operative movement decided not to buy any further 
Japanese goods. The most important step, however, yet 
taken in the British attempt at a boycott was the refusal on 
December 4th of the stevedores at Southampton to unload 
Japanese Christmas goods on the Canadian Pacific liner 
Duchess of Richmond, at the same time recommending all other 
branches of their union to impose similar embargoes at other 
ports. The liner took its Japanese cargo back to Canada. 

Such efforts to apply pressure by “ working-class and 
consumers’ sanctions ” can scarcely be successsful in stopping 
Japan. They are, however, interesting and perhaps significant 
as an indication that there are countries in which an inter- 
national spirit still exists among the working-class community 
and countries which have not accepted the totalitarian 
principle. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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THE EXERCISE OF THE FRANCHISE IN LONDON 
“COMMONWEALTH” is said to be ‘ instituted ’ 
when a ‘ multitude ’ of men do agree and ‘ covenant, 
every one with every one’ that to whatsoever 
‘man,’ or ‘ assembly of men,’ shall be given by the 

major part the ‘ right’ to ‘ present’ the person of them all, 

that is to say to be their ‘ representative’; every one, as 
well he that ‘ voted for it’ as he that ‘ voted against it ’ shall 

‘authorize’ all the actions and judgments of that man, or 

assembly of men, in the same manner as if they were his own, 

to the end to live peaceably amongst themselves and be 
protected against other men.” 

Thus Hobbes, nearly three centuries ago, spoke on 
representative government. He visualized every one with 
the opportunity to vote “ for ” or “ against ” being impelled 
to exercise his power. He did not allow for the abstainer. 
Now that the franchise is so widely extended, it is interesting 
to find out to what extent those who may, do vote. An 
examination has been made of some of the detailed figures 
given in the annual volumes “ London Statistics,” published 
under the authority of the London County Council. In 
these volumes there are given the proportions of the electorate 
voting at Parliamentary Elections, at London County Council 
Elections, and at Metropolitan Borough Elections. Whether 
it is that electors are of the opinion that the business of the 
County Council or of the Metropolitan Boroughs is well 
handled by the permanent officials, and that the personnel of 
the Councils is a matter of indifference, whereas in the case 
of National Government the House of Commons is supreme, 
ot whether it is simply that their attention is drawn by 
newspaper publicity to a greater extent in the case of 
National Elections than in that of the others, or whether 
they are just not interested in local affairs, the fact is that 
the vote is used to a far greater extent in Parliamentary 
Elections than in either the London County Council or the 
Metropolitan Borough Elections. In 1934-5, 61-5 per cent 
of the electorate in London voted at the Parliamentary 
Election, 33-5 per cent voted at the L.C.C. Elections, and 
34°3 per cent voted at the Borough Elections. 

The voters are consistent in this respect in the various 
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parts of London. The following table shows the proportions 
voting on the various occasions in the Boroughs of London. 


PERCENTAGES OF ELECTORATE VOTING, 1934-5. 


Borough Parliamentary L.C.C. Borough 
(1935) (1934) (1934) 
Battersea 65°3* 39°6* 40°1* 
Bermondsey .. 68-7* 40°2* 39°4* 
Bethnal Green 58-4 39°4* 34°2 
Camberwell 61-8* 33-9* 34°4* 
Chelsea . 61-7* 32°5 34°6* 
Deptford 69°3* 42°9* 40°5* 
Finsbury. . 56-2 330% 35°4* 
Fulham .. 70°8* 43°0* 40°5* 
Greenwich 67°9* 42°6* 45°6* 
Hackney. . 61°3 32°5 33°8 
Hammersmith 63-0* 33°9* 36-0* 
Hampstead 590 26°1 30°8 
Holborn. . 49°0 27°5 35°3* 
Islington 57°2 27°7 26:0 
Kensington 61°3 28°3 31°6 
Lambeth 58-2 27°8 27°4 
Lewisham 66-3 * 35°7* 38-0* 
Paddington 58-0 29°7 31°2 
Poplar .. . §7°3 33°4* 27°9 
St. Marylebone §7°9 23°2 30°1 
St. Pancras 63-0* 38-2* 37°0* 
Shoreditch s1°9 28-6 30°6 
Southwark 55°7 28°5 27°1 
Stepney... 62-1* 32°9* 37°5* 
Stoke Newington. 61-5* 31°9 30°7 
Wandsworth . 63-9* 32°1 32°O 
Westminster .. §2°4 28-0 29° 
Woolwich 73°9* 46°7* 51-0* 


In the above table presenting comparable figures for the 
28 boroughs, in each column the 14 larger figures have been 
marked with an asterisk. The following boroughs comprise 
a gtoup in which the percentage of voting amongst the 
electorate is above the average on each occasion: Battersea, 
Bermondsey, Camberwell, Deptford, Fulham, Greenwich, 
Hammersmith, Lewisham, St. Pancras, Stepney, Woolwich, 
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11 boroughs. The following comprise a similar group in 
which the percentage is below the average: Hackney, 
Hampstead, Islington, Kensington, Lambeth, Paddington, 
St. Marylebone, Shoreditch, Southwark, Westminster, 10 
boroughs. We have accounted here for 21 out of the 28 
boroughs, the rest have percentages which are some above 
and some below the average. It appears that the electors in 
the first group show greater effective voting power at all 
the elections, while those in the second group tend to vote 
to a lesser extent at all the elections. 

There is no doubt that a difference exists between these 
two groups of boroughs in respect of the use to which the 
enfranchised in these boroughs put their powers. It is 
interesting to note that 7 out of the 11 in the first group are 
boroughs south of the Thames, and that 6 of them make a 
solid block in the South-East, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Deptford, Greenwich, Lewisham and Woolwich. On the 
other hand, 8 out of the 10 in the second group are boroughs 
north of the Thames. We can hardly believe that location 
with respect to the river would influence the voter, but it 
may be worth while pointing out that the central area of 
London, to which hordes of office-workers are daily brought 
by London transport, lies north of the Thames, though we 
ate here excluding the City of London itself. There are 
probably many absent voters on this account. 

Doubtless also the extent of political activity by the 
various parties varies considerably in different parts of 
London, and this might account for the state of awareness 
of the electorate of their voting rights. But the effect of 
political activity is conditioned by the receptiveness of the 
people at whom propaganda is aimed. The exercise of the 
vote may be linked with other things which people do, with 
the way in which they live and with their occupations. 

In the following table there is shown the average per- 
centage voting at four General Elections, 1924, 1929, 1931 
and 1935, for the 28 boroughs of ;London, together with 
indices of Social Status for each borough based on the 
Occupation distribution in 1921, taken from the Journal of 
Hygiene, XXXVII, April 14, 1937, W. J. Martin, and the 
Registrar-General’s Overcrowding figures for each borough 
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from the 1931 Census Tables (percentage of families living 
more than two persons per room). In addition, the average 
number of Junior County Scholarships gained per 1,000 
children in attendance at elementary schools is shown 
(Average for the years 1924, 1929, 1931, 1935.) 


Percentage Social Over- Scholar- 
Borough Voting Index crowding ships 
Battersea oo oe JOG”... —Of .. 6B .. art? 
Bermondsey .. .. 67°8* .. —-42 .. 133 .. 2°2 
Bethnal Green .. 65-0 .. -+26 .. 144 .. 253 
Camberwell .. .. 67°6* ..  +-o1* 1. 5*9* 2. 5+2* 
Chelsea .. .. .. 65°3 «. +°08* ..  5°4* 2. 5°2* 
Deptford .. .. G9-5* .. —-14 .. 64% .. 4°9* 
Finsbury -+ oe 617 .. —°26 .. 17% 1*4 
Fulham .. .. .. 69°5* .. +°03* 6. §*7* 2. 5*3* 
Greenwich .. .. 7teI®¥ .. -—-19 .. 6:4* .. 3°2 
Hackney... .. .. 67°5* .. +:10* ..  5+5* 6-9* 
Hammersmith .. 68+5* .. -—-oo .. 5:9* 3°1 
Hampstead .. .. 63°7 +°*59* .. 2°4* 4°2* 
Holborn... .. .. §3°7 «. +:25* .. 899 I'l 
Islington .. .. 660% ..  —-o1 9°2 3°9* 
Kensington .. .. 64°7 +°22* .. 793 3°7 
Lambeth o> «+ 63°38 1. +°05* .. 60% 3°9* 
Lewisham .. .. 7me2® ..  ++35* .. 21% 8-8* 
Paddington .. .. 62:6 +°18* .. 67 3°2 
Poplar .. .. .. 63:3 —"4I 4. 12-1 3°O 
St. Marylebone .. 61-0 ..  +°16* 2.0 7-1 20 
St. Pancras .. .. 68°8* .. +-o1 9°7 4°3* 
Shoreditch .. .. §7°9 —*33 18-4 2°2 
Southwark .. .. 62-0 .. —+31 12°7 1°8 
Stepney .. .. .. 63°38 .. -*19 .. I5°0 2°2 
Stoke Newington.. 67°5* ..  +:32* ..  3-6* 7:0* 
Wandsworth... .. 67-7* .. +:29* .. 2-8* 6-4* 
Westminster .. .. §36 ..  +°21® 6.0 3-7* 1. 283 
Woolwich .. .. 76-9* . —*I5 .. 393% .. 6°0* 


In the column “ Social Index,” the figures with a plus sign 
indicate that for the borough as a whole the occupational 
status of its inhabitants is higher than that of a borough with 
a negative sign. In columns 1, 2 and 4 those 14 figures 
which are greater than the remaining 14 figures have been 
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marked by an asterisk. In the “ Overcrowding ” column 
those 14 figures which are less than the other 14 have been 
so indicated. In the first column, the same set of borough 
figures have been so marked as in the previous table, with 
these exceptions: Hackney replaces Chelsea, and Islington 
replaces Stepney. The voting habits of the London electorate 
from borough to borough have been fairly steady in the past 
ten years. 

When we examine the associated figures of this table, we 
see that boroughs with higher percentages voting and 
superior social status are: Camberwell, Fulham, Hackney, 
Lewisham, Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, six in all. Those 
with higher percentages voting and lower social indices are : 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich, Hammersmith, 
Islington, St. Pancras, Woolwich, eight in all. Those with 
lower percentage figures for voting and lower social indices 
are: Bethnal Green, Finsbury, Poplar, Shoreditch, South- 
wark, and Stepney, six in all. Finally, those boroughs with 
lower percentages voting and higher figures in the social 
scale ate: Chelsea, Hampstead, Holborn, Kensington, Lam- 
beth, Paddington, St. Marylebone, and Westminster, again 
eight in all. It would seem from these figures that there 
does not appear to be any association of a significant character 
between the social index of the borough and the proportion 
of the electorate voting at elections. 

Turning to a similar consideration of the figures in the 
first and third columns, we see that the following boroughs 
with higher percentages in the first column have lower 
percentages in the third column: Camberwell, Deptford, 
Fulham, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Lewisham, 
Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, and Woolwich, ten in all. 
These boroughs have higher voting figures and higher 
overcrowding figures: Battersea, Bermondsey, Islington, 
St. Pancras, four in all. Those boroughs with lower per- 
centages voting and higher overcrowding figures are: 
Bethnal Green, Finsbury, Holborn, Kensington, Paddington, 
Poplar, St. Marylebone, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney, 
again ten of them; and, finally, the remainder, Chelsea, 
Hampstead, Lambeth, and Westminster, have lower voting 
figures and lower overcrowding figures. The degree of 
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association between the voting percentages and the over- 
crowding percentages appears to be greater than the 
association between voting and social status, indicated by 
occupations, and may be regarded as significant. 

A similar treatment is now accorded to a comparison of 
columns 1 and 4. There are 11 boroughs with higher voting 
figures and higher scholarship figures, viz.: Battersea, Cam- 
berwell, Deptford, Fulham, Hackney, iaineion, Lewisham, 
St. Pancras, Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, and Woolwich, 
and only three boroughs with the higher voting figures and 
lower scholarship figures: Bermondsey, Greenwich, and 
Hammersmith. Again there are 11 boroughs with lower 
voting figures and lower scholarship figures : Bethnal Green, 
Finsbury, Holborn, Kensington, Paddington, Poplar, St. Mary- 
lebone, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney, and Westminster. The 
remaining three, Chelsea, Hampstead, Lambeth, have lower 
voting figures and higher scholarship figures. The degree 
of association indicated by these figures is the highest yet. 

These three indicators, the social index based on the 
distribution of occupations, the overcrowding percentage, 
and the proportion of scholarships gained, may all be 
considered as affording measures of one sort or another of 
the differences between the various boroughs in London. 
It is seen that the scholarship index is the most highly related 
to the voting figures. The overcrowding index also is 
related to the voting figures, while the occupational index 
is not related at all. Can we see, in these data, the London 
citizen who is sufficiently fortunate in that he possesses 
enough house-room for his children to prepare themselves 
for the Junior County Scholarship Examination (and we are 
assured that they do prepare themselves), and is he that type 
of citizen who is sufficiently interested in the well-being of 
his children that he helps to prepare them for the future, 
both by obtaining the interest of the head master and by 
affording his own invaluable aid, directly and by example ? 
Does all this mean that he is a citizen of the best type, who 
exercises to the full his rights of citizenship by voting when 
he gets the chance, and, by implication, by taking an active 
interest in the affairs of the country, the county and the 
borough ? 
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Or is it intelligence? Is it the more intelligent person 
who exercises his rights of voting, has he got the more 
intelligent children who gain the scholarships, and does his 
greater intelligence enable him to obtain the better house- 
room. One would perhaps have expected, if this were the 
explanation, to find some degree of association between the 
voting figures and the occupational figures, where actually 
we found none. 

Sufficient has been said to demonstrate that there exists 
a problem which can only be solved by discovering to what 
extent individuals, as distinct from communities, exercise their 
voting rights. The group figures which have been the subject 
of the present inquiry can at best only offer indications of 
general tendencies. In order to find out what individuals 
do we must obtain data respecting individuals. Differences 
between those units which compose a large group are masked 
when the whole only is taken account of. We cannot properly 
attribute to such geographical regions as Woolwich, Hackney, 
Battersea, and Hammersmith, powers of deciding the question 
“To vote or not to vote.” There are doubtless differences 
between individuals in Woolwich of a degree far in excess 
of the comparatively minute differences which have been 
supposed to exist on the average between representatives of 
Woolwich and Hammersmith. So, in conclusion, one would 
press for more information of an individual character. The 
vatious political parties probably have information in their 
possession relating to the exercise of voting rights, not, be it 
understood, to the way in which people have voted, but to 
the mere fact of having voted at all. If such information 
were pooled and analysed, such “ Political Arithmetic ” 
would possibly advance the subject of “ Political Science.” 

E. C. RHODEs. 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL Socratism. By 
EpWArRD YARNALL HarrtsHorneE, Jr. (Ad/en ¢» Unwin 65.) 
N form and in manner Dr. Hartshorne’s volume is 
studiously unpretentious. It is short, at times almost 
curt. It wastes little space on generalizations, and none 
on adjectival colouring-matter. Though its author’s 
sympathies are not concealed, they are never obtruded. He 
neither denounces nor applauds, but sets out the facts as his 
investigations have revealed them, with such comment, and 
no more, as is needed to explain their significance. In its 
objectivity, as well as in its knowledge of the historical 
background, his book offers a welcome contrast with 
some recent works on the Germany of to-day. Its final 
chapter, in which Dr. Hartshorne casts up the account, is 
made the more convincing by his deliberate refusal to paint 
a picture which is wholly black, or to fix responsibility on 
one patty alone. He thinks, on the whole, that what a 
French diplomatist called /a victoire des Boches sur les Allemands 
has been a disaster to German culture, but he is careful to 
point out that it is a disaster for which others, besides 
Germans, must bear the blame. Such dispassionateness is 
rare. When a reviewer encounters it, he can only applaud. 
The swift conquest by the Nazi party of the German 
universities, and the use which they made of it, are intelligible 
only in the light of the pre-existing peculiarities of German 
academic life. It was once the reviewer’s duty to travel 
for three months as one of a committee appointed to 
advise the Chinesz Government as to the reconstruction of 
its educational .ystem—a committee presided over by a 
learned and charming orientalist, who appears more than 
once in Dr. Hartshorne’s pages, the late Dr. Karl Becker, 
Prussian Minister of Education from 1919 to 1930. Each 
member of the delegation naturally thought in terms of the 
precedents of his own country ; but one possible contributor 
to the confusion was at once ruled out. “ We need not 
consider England,” Dr. Becker remarked—he knew it pretty 
well—“ it has never had an educational system.” What 
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he meant was that the relation between the State and all 
ranges of educational activity, including the universities, to 
which he was accustomed in Germany, does not exist in this 
country. The German professoriate before 1914 included 
some distinguished Liberals, but few, if any, Socialists, and 
few practising Jews. In most parts of the country the screw 
was not turned very tight ; but the position of the professor 
was quasi-official, he it was known that, for a successful 
academic career, political orthodoxy and social acceptability 
were at least desiderata. When to that fact is added the 
existence of a self-conscious student-body, with memories of 
a part played in previous crises in German history; the 
conversion of that student-body, in the misery of the post- 
war years, to a fanatical nationalism; a series of bitter 
struggles both within universities and between the universities 
and the State, the rapid “ politication ” of the universities 
becomes less unintelligible. The form which it assumed was 
the reorganization of their government in accordance with 
the Fibrerpringip. ‘The rights of the Faculties in matters 
of promotion and appointment have disappeared. The 
students, having served the Nazis’ turn, have been brought 
to heel. All power is vested in a rector, and, behind him, 
in the Minister. 

That—the conquest of power over the universities—is 
one aspect of academic totalitarianism, but it is only one. 
The second is the use to which the power has been put. The 
English reader, especially the academic reader, of Dr. Harts- 
horne’s book will probably turn first to the pages in which 
he gives an account of the effect of the new régime upon 
students, staffs, curricula, and intellectual life. The recent 
sharp decline in the number of university students in Germany, 
amounting, in the last few years to nearly one-third, must be 
set against the extraordinary growth of the previous period. 
The number of students per 1,000 of the population between 
18 and 30 had risen more than threefold in the half- 
century before 1931. Recent policy has jumped to the 
opposite extreme. Whether or not, as has been alleged, a 
problem of academic “‘ overcrowding ” existed, the measures 
adopted to deal with it can hardly fail to appear to any but 
a Nazi reader capricious and tyrannical to the last degree. 
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To select students on the ground of “ the frequency of their 
service and the length of their membership” in the S.A., 
S.S. or H.T., to consider their “ political rehability ” in 
conjunction with the local leader of the N.S.D.A.P., and to 
limit “ non-Aryan ” students to one per cent. of the total 
number, may be politically expedient, but academically it is 
nonsense. The effect of Nazi policy on the position of 
academic staffs has had such wide repercussions outside 
Germany herself, that Dr. Hartshorne’s discussion of the 
question will be read with special interest. The statistical 
data as to the scale of victimization appear, as might have 
been expected, to be unsatisfactory. Dr. Hartshorne’s con- 
clusion is that “the numerical loss” (i.e. to German univer- 
sities) “‘ lies somewhere between 15 and 21 per cent.,” of 
whom half or more have been dismissed as “ non-Aryans,” 
and the remainder on political or other grounds. He 
emphasizes, however, that the reactions of Nazi policy on 
the personnel of universities cannot be measured merely by 
the number of individuals deprived of their posts. Insecurity, 
pressure to conceal his true convictions and to simulate 
opinions which he despises and dislikes, the possibility of 
delation by students or colleagues, all undermine the moral 
of the university teacher. 

Recent extravagances in the matter of curricula and in the 
attitude to knowledge have achieved a notoriety which makes 
it needless to dwell on them. The remark ascribed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to a member of the tribunal which sent 
Lavoisier to the guillotine—“ the Republic has no need of 
chemists ”—now has its parallel in the statement of Hitler 
that “if the dismissal of Jewish scientists means the annihilation 
of contemporary German science, then we shall do without 
science for a few years.” What in the long run is likely to 
be of greater importance than these and similar fatuities is the 
bias which political interests appear to be giving to German 
scientific work. Dr. Hartshorne’s general conclusion is that 
studies of immediate practical utility tend to be encouraged 
by contrast with others, that next to them in favour come 
those which lend themselves readily, by reason of their 
subject-matter, to official propaganda, and that sciences which 
have neither merit are increasingly neglected. For the illus- 
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trations of that tendency, and for a discussion of its effect on 
the intellectual life of Germany, the reader must turn to 
Dr. Hartshorne’s book. He will not be disappointed. 

R. H. TAwwey. 


Tue Houser THAT Hitter Burtt. By STEPHEN H. Roserts. 
(Methuen. 125. 6d.) THe Sprrir AND STRUCTURE OF 
GeERMAN Fascism. Sy Ropert A. Brapy. (Gollancz. 
125. 6d.) GOVERNMENT IN THE THIRD ReEIcH. Jby 
MorstEIN Marx. (Revised edition. Mcgraw-Hill.) WHat 
Next, O Duce? Sy Beatrice BAsKERVILLE. (Long- 
mans. 105. 6d.) 

HESE four books are well worth reading by anyone 

| who wishes to understand what has happened to the 
government and social structure and life of Germany 

and Italy under fascism. They are serious books, 

written by intelligent people with a real desire to present the 
facts impartially. Mr. Roberts is a professor in Australia ; 
Mr. Brady a professor in America; Dr. Marx has been a 
civil servant in Germany; Miss Baskerville the Rome 
correspondent of a London daily paper. It is significant 
that, though their origins are so various, the measure of 
their agreement both upon facts and their interpretation is 
very high. The best of the four is Professor Roberts. He 
knows Germany well and can look at it, even in its present 
condition, with sympathy and understanding; he has had 
exceptional opportunities of studying the form and effects 
of the existing régime. His account of the history of 
National-Socialism, of Hitler and his subordinates, and 
particularly of the integration or disintegration caused in the 
social structure of Germany by the imposition of the 
machinery of the Nazi Party upon the machinery of the state 
is extremely good. Much of the same ground is covered in 
the books of Dr. Marx and Professor Brady, but, though 
both are interesting, they are heavier-handed and less 
illuminating. 

In interpretation of facts there is an important and 
persistent difference between Professor Roberts and 
Professor Brady. Professor Brady’s interpretation is almost 
entirely economic, and is almost orthodox Marxist or even 
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communist. Fascism is for him capitalism in extremis and the 
Nazi state is the apotheosis of the capitalist state. This 
outlook permeates every part of his book ; for instance, he 
says that “the Nazi position ” with regard to labour “ boils 
down to this: How far can the ‘co-ordination of spirit’ 
be used for the fullest possible exploitation of the working 
capacities of the German population on behalf of the business 
enterprise—the ‘ works community’ ?” Professor Roberts’s 
interpretation is much broader and is psychological and 
cultural rather than economic; indeed, he says very little 
about the economic factors which play so prominent a part 
with Professor Brady. The difference between them is partly 
due to a difference in their angle of observation. There can 
be little doubt that in its origins fascism both in Italy and 
in Germany was a desperate counter-offensive against socialism 
by capitalism i” extremis. But in order to establish the fascist 
régime, the capitalists have had to set up in both countries a 
dictator, who cannot by the widest stretch of the economic 
imagination be called a capitalist or even psychologically 
capitalistic. As these books show, capitalism has loosed 
forces in Hitler and Mussolini which go far beyond the 
economic class war of classical Marxism. The dictator, no 
doubt, is always a prisoner of someone or something, but so 
far the one thing which is clear is that they have easily 
succeeded in making the capitalists their prisoners. Hitler, 
as Professor Roberts argues, will probably become the 
prisoner of the German army, if he is not already such. 
Mussolini, who has had an easier row to hoe, is not a 
prisoner of his army or his capitalists, but of his own 
dictatorial megalomania. 

Professor Roberts underestimates the economic forces 
behind the phenomena of fascism; Professor Brady exag- 
gerates them. The process which has established fascism in 
Germany and Italy began in economics ; it has ended in the 
re-creation of an ancient and barbarous form of society 
adapted to modern industry and modern science. And, as 
the books of Professor Roberts and Miss Baskerville show, 
the ultimate alternatives for the dictator and the dictatorship 
are either internal suicide or external war. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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Crviras Der. By Lionet Curtis. (Macmillan. Vol. I, 
12s. 6d. met. Vol. IIT, 55. net.) 

ITH these two volumes Mr. Curtis concludes his 
WV ss: for the fundamental principles of a world 

order adequate and appropriate to man’s increasing 

power over his environment. His first volume, 
published over three years ago, surveyed these principles 
theoretically. In the two volumes now before us, he 
describes (in Volume II) the world situation as he sees it, 
and in Volume III he applies the principles established by 
the theoretical analysis of the first volume to that situation. 

The scope of Mr. Curtis’s second volume is great enough 
to daunt any but the most intrepid of historians. From the 
foundation of the Mongol Empire in the twelfth century 
down to the abdication of Edward VIII only yesterday, he 
surveys the main events and most significant influences in 
human affairs. He even manages to take us down some 
fascinating by-lanes, as when he gives us, in less than a page, 
the story of the beginning of The Royal Society, or shows 
us how Elizabeth, by seizing Spanish treasure in Plymouth, 
causes a mutiny among Spanish troops in the Netherlands. 
But, of course, he is not writing a history of the world during 
these centuries. He is showing us how the past has brought 
forth the present, and his choice of subjects depends on 
their importance to the great process of the development of 
human association. His estimates of men are made from this 
same point of view, and they are all humane, shrewd and 
impartial. 

Inevitably the pace at first is a breathless one. ‘There is 
much ground to be covered and space is limited. But as we 
come down the stream of time we travel more slowly, and 
linger from time to time to map out our country more 
thoroughly. The emergence of England as victor in her 
long struggle with France for world hegemony is a definite 
turning-point in this second volume. Our pace is permanently 
slower and our survey fuller. The events leading to the 
Great War are also very thoroughly covered. An out- 
standing subject is South Africa, for here Mr. Curtis himself 
got his practical training in politics and laid the foundations 
of his own repute. South Africa, moreover, was the country 
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destined to be the scene of those fruitful and fateful develop- 
ments which are changing the British Empire into a 
Commonwealth of British Nations. But to select from this 
book is like trying to select from the Golden Treasury. It 
must be and ought to be read in its entirety. 

The third volume is a small book of 128 pages. It 
recounts the duty of every man to his neighbour, which is 
to seek his whole good in that of his fellows and to base his 
conduct in society on this principle. The doctrine is one 
familiar enough to students of Green and Bosanquet, but to 
Mr. Curtis it is not a merely rational doctrine but a funda- 
mental spiritual and religious truth. This points to a 
clear-cut conception of the object of human life, and by this 
conception the conduct of human affairs must be guided. 

This, very broadly and baldly, is the theme of the first 
part of the third volume, and it is worked out from the 
point of view of Christian belief and theology. The tone, 
the thought, and the faith of this thesis are Mr. Curtis’s own, 
and the reader will not quarrel with occasional inconsistencies, 
because it is impossible to read, for example, the chapter on 
Faith without being warmed by the fire and seeing something 
at least of the author’s vision. “ My faith, then, is that my 
sense of the difference of right and wrong is valid, that final 
reality is God, a spirit personal in an infinitely higher degree 
than my own personality, and therefore supremely creative ; 
and that God, having endowed his creatures with reason, 
conscience, imagination and freedom, set them to discover, 
little by little, what the universe is, and called them to join 
in the task of making it better and greater.” 

This leads us into the second part of the volume, which 
points out the direction in which mankind must advance if 
we are to avoid the downfall of our civilization. Loyalty to 
a wider Commonwealth than the national state must be 
developed, and the first practical step is to form a genuine 
international commonwealth out of a few states. If these few 
can be found to achieve this task in good time, then humanity 
may be saved. He examines the League of Nations and would 
have a new and more practical League created with restricted 
and attainable objectives. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations might assume the responsibility of this proud task. 
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And at the end, Mr. Curtis returns to his theme that by 
faith we can conquer all our difficulties. These consist no 
longer in physical obstacles but in our minds. “ The 
difficulty of so changing the minds of men, even in common- 
wealths most advanced, is hard to exaggerate. It is 
mountainous in size and as such can only be removed by 
faith.” 

Time may prove that Mr. Curtis is right and the 
“ realists” wrong. 


J. Coatman. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Sy T. S. Sey. 
180 viipp. (Oxford University Press, 105.) 
THe Pusiic Socrat Services. By Srr Gwitym Grsson. 
(Royal Statistical Society, 15. 6d.) 
UMEROUS books have been published in recent 
N years on local government and on central govern- 
ment. There are now signs of an attempt to discard 
this dichotomy, which is inadequate for several 
reasons, and to formulate a new approach in terms of the social 
services. ‘Thus there was Mr. Wickwar’s book The Social 
Services: A Historical Survey (reviewed by Professor Carr- 
Saunders in THE PouitrcAL Quarrerty for October- 
December, 1936.) Now we have these further studies on the 
same lines. Mr. Simey’s book is deliberately confined only to 
the administrative or institutional side of the subject. The 
economic and social aspects are expressly excluded. 

The social services, in Mr. Simey’s definition, are those 
which are provided to the individual person, as distinct from 
the environmental services. Thus, the author’s list comprises 
the “ personal ” health services (including health insurance), 
public assistance, education, house property management, 
unemployment relief, employment exchanges and vocational 
guidance, pensions, lunacy and mental deficiency, the prison, 
probationary and other reformative services. One may 
venture to doubt whether this classification can be regarded 
as a true category ; Or even a truer one than the old. Parks 
and playgrounds are at least as “social” as prisons or 
reformatory schools, though they are not “ personal.” 
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Libraries, museums and art galleries, baths and swimming 
pools, may not cater for people as “ cases ” needing assistance, 
but they are forms of service provided socially for individual 
citizens. The public utilities raise further questions of a 
similar kind. Mr. Simey has concentrated on the production 
or supply side of the services with which he deals. If one 
considers the demand or consuming side, doubts as to 
whether the subject-matter is correctly formulated do not 
diminish. 

The book is, however, a valuable contribution embodying 
much careful research and original thought. It is divided into 
six main chapters. The first two deal respectively with the 
historical background from 1834 to 1900, and from 1900 to 
1936. Then comes one on the central department, followed 
by another on the local authority. There is an excellent 
chapter on the voluntary association ; and then several pages 
of conclusions. 

The author is justly critical of the chaotic and inefficient 
organisation of local authorities and the absence of either 
effective planning in the social services or adequate regional 
consolidation. He considers local government is on the 
decline owing to the lack of an accommodating spirit on the 
part of local authorities n remedying the defects in their own 
structure. This opinion is not borne out by the statistics of 
local expenditure, but there is evidence of other kinds to 
support it. His principal suggestion in connection with local 
government is for the establishment of resident inspectors in 
the localities to represent the central government and supervise 
all aspects of municipal administration, combined with an 
extension of the percentage grants-in-aid to cover all social 
services. This would give us a prefecture resembling the 
French model ; but somewhat strangely Mr. Simey makes no 
reference to this and scarcely seems aware of the analogy. 
A careful study of the prefect as he exists in France and else- 
where might provide useful lessons. 

The author regards the department controlled by a 
responsible minister as the only form of central adminis- 
tration consistent with representative government, although 
he sees clearly the danger of rigidity from excessive cen- 
tralisation and hence the need for decentralisation. He is 
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dissatisfied with some of the departments in Whitehall (such 
as the Home Office), but he does not make any attempt to 
discuss the principles which, should govern the distribution 
of functions among the central offices. This important aspect 
of social administration is scarcely touched upon at all. On 
the other hand, the book contains much of great value on the 
subject of advisory committees, which Mr. Simey considers 
are of much more limited use than is commonly supposed. He 
has also an excellent discussion on the semi-independent 
bodies administering social services, such as the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board and the Board of Control. In his 
view the most difficult problem is to find “a truly democratic 
constitution for the central department ” since “ Ministerial 
responsibility cannot be reconciled with mass-production 
methods.” Bureaucratic despotism he considers of small 
moment so long as only technical questions are being decided 
on which the ordinary citizen “cannot claim a right to be 
heard.” This is a dangerous doctrine and needs careful 
analysis, especially when it is taken in conjunction with the 
author’s remark that “ It is only in the Totalitarian State that 
the social service can reach full maturity.” He regards a 
concern for individual liberty as an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of “the logical completeness arrived at in such a 
country as Italy,” which can never be approached in a demo- 
cratic state. The only evidence mentioned in support of this 
astonishing remark is the identification booklet containing 
full details which is issued to every Italian “ soldier citizen.” 
This part of Mr. Simey’s argument would certainly require 
reconsideration on a more realistic analysis of the social 
services in the totalitarian countries and it is perhaps a pity 
that he has committed himself to these views at this stage. 

The book is, however, extremely short in relation to the 
ground covered. This is at once a merit and a disadvantage. 
It is pithy, although at times the arguments are too condensed 
to be clear. On the whole, however, Mr. Simey has given 
us a stimulating and promising study which one hopes he will 
follow up with further work in the same field. 

Sit Gwilym Gibbon’s paper, which was originally prepared 
for a discussion at the Royal Statistical Society, provides 
useful quantitative data in a convenient form for those who 
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seek information on the dimensions of the social services in 
terms of persons supplied, financial cost and so forth. 
W. A. Rosson. 


Soviet CommMuNisM: A New Crviuisation. Sy SrDNEY and 
Beatrice WeBB. Revised and Enlarged edition. 2 vols. 
(Longmans, 1937.) 

N the two years that have elapsed since its first publication, 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s monumental work has already 

established itself as a classic. There has been dispute 

over its conclusions : there has been none of the relentless 
industry and breadth of vision that have gone into its making. 

In this new edition, Mr. and Mrs. Webb have done two things. 

They have added an epilogue of some seventy pages, in which 

events since 1935 are challengly revived; and they have 

turned the question mark of 1935 into a positive affirmation 
of 1937. The Soviet system, they now have no doubt, is 
definitively a new civilisation. 

The epilogue has to deal with momentous events. The 
new constitution, the Moscow trials, the control of abortion, 
inequality of incomes, the repression of independent thought, 
Stakhanovism, these are only some of the vital themes to 
which it is devoted. On all these matters Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
take an attitude either of enthusiastic defence or of 
reasoned and careful apology. They are enthusiastic, for 
example, about the new constitution and Stakhanovism ; 
they explain, or explain away, the trials and the continued 
repression of independent thought. They are so impressed 
(in the main, I think, rightly) by the immense material progress 
made under the Stalin regime, that they see what to others 
are doubts and difficulties of a major kind a little impatiently. 
They are spots, to be sure, on the sun; but the sun is so 
visibly there that it seems to them futile to emphasise the 
spots. 

I agree with them that, formally, the promulgation of 
the new constitution was a great step forward. But with 
eager good will to the Soviet Union, I cannot take so easily 
as they do the large guarantee of civil liberties that it contains. 
They emphasise the guarantee, for instance, of freedom from 
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arbitrary arrest. I believe that guarantee to be essential to 
freedom under any civilisation, socialist or non-socialist. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb note that it has been guaranteed ; they 
do not discuss whether it has been implemented. I myself 
know of cases where men and women have been arrested 
and detained for long periods without being brought to 
trial. Their relatives do not know of what (if anything) 
they are accused; they do not know if they are living or 
dead; they do not know where, if alive, they are to be 
found ; and persistent requests for information produce no 
reply. I cannot, with great respect to Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
avoid being sceptical about a right of whose realisation 
this can be said. If the answer is that it would not be safe 
to implement the right in practice, then the obvious reply 
is the important one that the inability of the Soviet govern- 
ment as yet to realise it, casts doubt upon the whole “ new 
set of the rights of man” of which Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
speak so eagerly. On this and allied matters, expositors of 
their experience owed us, I suggest, an explanation and not 
a simple affirmative that the rights supposedly conferred do 
in fact exist. 

Their explanation of the Moscow trials is more convincing 
and far more ingenious. They rely upon two arguments : 
(1) The rationality of Soviet procedure compared with our 
own. The guilt of the prisoners is so clear that there is no 
point in the elaborate (British) farce of a plea of not guilty. 
(2) Every revolution has its aftermath of conspiracy— 
witness the English and the French Revolutions. This is 
an invariable “ pattern of behaviour ” to be expected in the 
Soviet Union as elsewhere. “It was only to be expected,” 
write Mr. and Mrs. Webb, “that those who thought the 
government policy wrong and disastrous to the country 
should take to underground conspiracy to resist it and to 
upset the government which had adopted it ” (p. 1160). 

No one who remembers the history of other revolutions 
will doubt that there is point and force in the second of these 
contentions. The memories of the Cromwellian epoch, of 
the treason of men like Marlborough, of the ’15 and the ’45, 
of Danton and Robespierre and Babeuf, of Rory O’Connor 
and Erskine Childers, of the “ Cagoulards ” to-day, will not 
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be inclined to deny its importance. But I think the first 
point unsubstantial. I do not think Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
would have expected Harry Pollitt and his fellow-communists 
to plead guilty to seditious conspiracy in 1925 even though 
our statutes are so widely drawn that almost every communist 
act may, with a suitably-minded jury, come within their 
framework. Is not the point that much of what is happening 
in the Soviet Union to-day is, apart from some unquestionable 
treason and undeniable sabotage built upon an identification 
of what Mr. and Mrs. Webb call “independent thinking ” 
with treason or Trotskyism? If this is taking place on any 
considerable scale, is it enough to say that there is “ some 
ground for hoping ” that it will disappear as the “‘ imminent 
danger of counter-revolution and forceful aggression fades 
away?” 

All revolutions are confronted by the problem of trans- 
forming processes of coercion into processes of consent. 
Grant (as I would certainly grant) that there is wholesale 
foreign conspiracy against the Soviet Union; grant, also 
(as I would certainly grant), that in the great controversy 
between Stalin and Trotsky the latter is broadly wrong and 
would have been as solid in repression as his rival; grant, 
also (as, again, I would grant), that every government is 
entitled to feel complete confidence in those of its officials 
who hold positions of trust. With all this, are not Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb disturbed (a) at the wholesale character of the 
purges that have taken place ; (4) at the sense of fear at their 
possible repercussions that afflict some even of the most 
eminent Soviet officials so that they will not undertake 
the most elementary enquiries into the fate of arrested persons ; 
and (¢) whether creative work of an intellectual kind can be 
achieved in a civilisation in which an “ ideological deviation” 
may so easily be identified with treason? I think these are 
important questions. I think that everyone who believes, 
as I believe, that the future of the world is bound up with 
the success of the Soviet experiment has got to confront 
their implications. With great regret, | cannot say that I 
think Mr. and Mrs. Webb have seriously confronted them. 

The reason they take this view is, I think, twofold. They 
are so impressed by the great ends Stalin is seeking to serve 
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that they do not greatly care about the means by which 
they are attained. I cannot persuade myself to this dichotomy. 
In every society, the means enter into the end and may easily 
distort it. The greatest truth I know in politics is Lord 
Acton’s famous dictum that “ power always corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” That applies not less 
to the Soviet Union than to other countries. I am not there- 
fore able to assume that tolerance will come automatically 
in the Soviet Union as security comes. Tolerance will come 
there, as elsewhere, because those who believe in the immense 
service that the Soviet Union can render (has, indeed, rendered) 
mankind, are militant about the urgency of its coming. It 
will not come unless people with the authority of Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb urgently protest against any action that is 
arbitrary and unexplained. The Soviet Union owes to the 
socialists of the world a far more full and conclusive account 
than is so far vouchsafed us of the meaning of events that, 
despite Mr. and Mrs. Webb, remain baffling and obscure. 
I hope that Mr. and Mrs. Webb are right in their easy con- 
fidence that all will be well in the long run. But | wish 
they had given us some grounds for estimating how long 
the run is going to be. For if the persecution of “ ideological 
deviations ” is to wait until the “‘ imminent danger of foreign 
ageression ” has died away, the run may be very long. The 
new Germany, imperialist Japan and quasi-Fascist Poland 
must all, at the least, be democratised. Can that be achieved 
without defeat in war? What would be the effect of war 
on the Soviet Union so far as the problem of liberty is con- 
cerned? The more I reflect upon Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
argument, the more inclined I am to suspect that a new and 
long dark age lies before us through which we have to pass 
before a recovery of tolerance becomes again a possible 
adventure. 
Haroip J. Lask1. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DoMINION SraTUS, 1900-1936. Ay 
Rosert MacGrecor Dawson, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Toronto. (London : 
Oxford University Press, 1937. xiv and 466 pp. 215.) 
THe CoLoniaL Orrice: A History. Ay Henry L. 
Hatt. (London: Published for the Royal Empire 
Society by Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. xii and 296 pp. 
125. 6d.) 

ROFESSOR DAWSON has collected all the important 

documents illustrating the development of Dominion 

status since 1900, and they occupy 323 pages of rather 

small type. ‘They include not only the official docu- 
ments of the United Kingdom, but also official documents 
of the Dominions, press notices, quotations from Parlia- 
mentary Debates, newspaper articles, and selections from 
essays in reviews. The student thus has for the first time all 
the necessary documentation within the covers of a single 
volume. It is preceded by a long introduction of 132 pages, 
which is in itself a history of Dominion status and can be 
read, if necessary, without reference to the documents. It 
is mo mere summary of the later part of the book, for it 
explains causes and consequences. While an attempt has 
been made to keep it purely objective, it is in part critical. 

As one might expect, it is rather loaded on the Canadian side, 

and tends to be depreciatory of the action of the British 

Government. For instance, it is extremely critical of what is 

called the affaire Lausanne. The explanation there given, 

described by the author himself as “ fantastic,” is surely 
wrong. If the publication of the Chanak manifesto was 
premature it would be due, surely, to the “ Garden suburb ” 
rather than to the Cabinet Office. Making allowance for the 

Canadian bias, however, this is an extremely useful book. 

The historical introduction is eminently readable and is a 

real contribution to knowledge. 

Dr. Hall’s book is volume 13 of the Royal Empire Society’s 
Imperial Studies. It is, primarily, a history of the Colonial 
Office, and its policy from 1830 to 1885. A great deal of 
research has been devoted to it, especially among the unpub- 
lished Colonial Office papers, and some extremely useful 
material is quoted. It shows how the control exercised by 
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the War Office over the Colonial Office in the early years of 
the century stultified its action in many respects. It makes 
suggestions as to the part played by such eminent civil 
servants as Sir James Stephen. It gives examples of the 
relations between the Colonial Office and the Cabinet and 
between the Office and Parliament. It shows also the 
difficulties of governing remote colonies from Downing 
Street, and some of the difficulties of governing at all. As 
a colonial secretary of a small possession once reported : 
“The only reason that the officials of this colony remain 
alive is that there are no trees in it high enough to hang 
themselves upon.” Another aspect of colonial government 
is illustrated by the process of constitutional reform in the 
Virgin Islands : 

“ The Speaker one day entrusted his mule to a negro 
boy, who galloped it around while the Assembly was 
deliberating. When the House was informed by the 
Speaker of this indignity, it was voted a breach of 
privilege, and the father was fined some gallons of rum, 
which most of the legislators promptly drank. While 
these were more or less intoxicated, the supporters of 
constitutional reform, hitherto in a hopeless minority, 
passed the Act altering the constitution.” 

We are not told, however, why the constitutional reformers 
were teetotallers. 

It appears from Dr. Hall’s discussion of the formation of 
policy that when once the Colonial Office had been emanci- 
pated from the War Office, its troubles were due to three 
causes : (1) the strange notion of “ prestige,” which compelled 
it to maintain colonies of no possible use and against its better 
judgment ; (2) the attitude of the Treasury, which would 
not provide the minimum funds necessary for the colonies 
to be properly developed and the inhabitants afforded the 
rudiments of civilisation ; and (3) traders and land speculators, 
who on the one hand saw in colonies the opportunity for 
getting rich quick, and on the other hand were constantly 
urging the extension of colonial boundaries in order to secure 
protection against the trouble that they stirred up. The 
author gives, however, no clear picture of the action of the 
Colonial Office. We do not expect to be able to follow the 
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Office’s long term policy, because there never has been one. 
But Dr. Hall is not good at arranging and writing up his 
material. One feels that after he had provided the cards, 
somebody should shuffle them and put them into a readable 
form. The whole book is confusing, but it is undoubtedly 
a contribution to knowledge. 

W. I. JENNINGS. 


THE COLONIAL ProsieM. Report by a study group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford Press. 
215.) COLONIAL PopuLaTION. Ay Rosert R. KuczyNsk1. 
(Oxford Press C» Milford. 5s.) SKELETON OF THE EMPIRE. 
By LEONARD Barnes. (Fact No. 3. 6d.) 

T least two of these books reflect the popular interest 
aroused by the German and Italian claims to colonial 
empire. The report produced by the Institute of 
International Affairs is a formidable document. It is 

what reviewers are apt to call “‘a mine of information.” In 
other words the object of its authors has been to define what 
the Colonial Problem is, to divide it into its important parts 
or convenient sections, and then for each section to present 
the relevant facts. The authors have obviously devoted 
immense care and labour to their report, and they have 
brought together a vast mass of interesting and important 
information which they set out with considerable skill and 
commendable impartiality. Anyone who is concerned to 
study or talk about the colonial problem, no matter what 
his degree of knowledge or ignorance on the subject may be, 
will find facts or figures in this book which will be of the 
greatest service to him. 

In proportion to the labour expended and the bulk 
produced, the report is a little disappointing. The best 
sections of the book are those which are purely economic, 
namely, the first four chapters of Part III, and the statistics 
given, particularly in Chapters XIV and XV and in Appendix 
XI, are interesting and valuable. Here one feels that the 
authors knew exactly what the main problems were (¢.g., 
Are colonies valuable ?) and therefore also knew exactly what 
facts were relevant. In the rest of the book the reader often 
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gets a feeling of aridity or even purposelessness, as though 
he were reading a catalogue of important facts which the 
authors hoped were relevant. This blurred effect is probably 
due to the fact that the authors combine two purposes which 
are probably incompatible. They have tried to write their 
report both for the ordinary reader and for the specialist. 
This is in fact not possible, because in many parts or aspects 
of the colonial problem what is useful to the specialist is 
useless for the general reader, and vice versa. The authors 
have therefore continually found themselves in a quandary. 
They extricated themselves from it to some extent in Part I 
which deals with the international aspect by writing it in the 
main for the ordinary reader. But in Part II, which deals 
with the problem of administration and of colonial popula- 
tions, particularly what is called the native question, they 
wobble. Thus the chapter on the population problem is 
rather perfunctory, while those on native production and 
labour are too detailed for the ordinary reader and too 
superficial for the specialist. 

The ordinary reader may be recommended wholeheartedly 
to examine Mr. Barnes’s Skeleton of the Empire, for its 88 pages 
will open his eyes to certain aspects of the colonial problem 
and may even induce him to think about them. Mr. Barnes 
is a socialist ; his socialism is the X-ray which he turns upon 
the Empire, and the skeleton which this operation discloses 
is disquieting. The Institute of International Affairs would 
probably refuse to admit that such a grim object is concealed 
beneath the facts and figures of their report. For instance, 
Mr. Barnes writes: “ The poverty of colonial populations 
is due first and foremost to the fact that the most profitable 
of the natural resources of their countries have been taken 
out of their ownership and control and made over to that 
of European immigrants. In the system of production which 
arises in consequence of this alienation, a minimum of the 
wealth produced remains in the colony or in the hands of 
the natives whose labour is employed to produce it.” This 
view of one important aspect of the colonial problem is 
argued by Mr. Barnes with great vigour. It receives 
inadequate attention in the report. 

Mr. Kuczynski’s book may be recommended to the 
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specialist. After reading his introduction, one would not 
have been surprised to find that the rest of his book consisted 
of one chapter headed “ Population Statistics” and one 
sentence: “There are no population statistics for the 
colonies.” For he shows that “the population statistics of 
most colonies are to-day in a condition similar, in many 
respects, to that of the population statistics of most European 
countries 150 years ago.” However, he does provide 27 
pages of statistics, a chapter on birth and death records, and 
60 pages of notes. The data are admirably presented, and 
provided that the specialist never forgets Mr. Kuczynski’s 
warning that they are of “ most unequal value,” he will find 
that they are extremely interesting. 


PROBLEMS OF TOWN AND Country PLANNING. Sy Sir 
Gwitym GIBBON. 200 pp. (Allen ec Unwin. 55.) 
HIS is the second volume in the Town Hall Series, 
which is edited by Dr. Jennings. The subject-matter 
concerns a sphere of governmental activity which 
many people are at last coming to recognise as the 
only means by which a tolerable environment can be obtained 
under modern conditions of urbanisation. 

Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s book is, however, significant for 
reasons other than the nature of its subject-matter. The 
author was, until recently, prominently concerned in adminis- 
tering the town planning legislation from the central 
government’s point of view; and after reading the book 
one begins to realise why the territorial planning movement 
has been such a dismal failure up to date. Some of the 
reasons ate clearly understood and stated by the author. 
Foremost among them perhaps is the practical impossibility 
of imposing adequate control over the use of land, in view 
of the enormous compensation liabilities which would be 
involved, so long as the ownership of land remains in individual 
ownership. Sir Gwilym’s suggestion, which he puts forward 
as an alternative to public ownership, is that there should 
be a compulsory pooling of private rights of ownership, 
so that benefit and burden may be set off against one another 
and thus relieve the taxpayer of an impossible liability. This 
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is a useful line of approach which has considerable possibilities; 
and so, too, is the author’s argument in favour of trading 
estates as instruments for promoting well-planned industrial 
development. 

But on the wider aspects of territorial planning the 
author has little to say. He appears to have the philosophy 
of an old-fashioned Liberal ; so that although he is committed 
to the practice of planning, he is at bottom opposed to 
many of the fundamental principles which it involves. He 
is like a pacifist waging war: he may know the technical 
requirements of soldiering, but his heart is not in the battle. 
As a result, the book is not merely uninspiring in tone and 
lacking in the quality of intellectual leadership, but one is 
never really given to understand what planning is for—what 
it is all about. We are told (on page 39) that “ planning is a 
matter of life before a matter of life’s amenities,” and that 
business is the heart, if not the stomach, of good planning : 
the chapter in which this passage occurs is entitled, indeed, 
“Business the Kernel of Planning”; and a later chapter 
devoted to Amenities informs us clearly that there is too 
ready a demand for the preservation of beautiful or 
historically interesting buildings. So Sir Gwilym is not one 
of your art-wallahs ; he is a sound practical man without 
any nonsense about him. But when it comes to the practical 
question of planning for the sake of business, the author is 
reluctant to take any of the steps which are essential for 
effective control. Thus, he is opposed to the formulation of 
a general national plan on the unconvincing ground that 
more information would be required than is now available. 
“The notion of comprehensive national planning,” he tells 
us, “ arises partly from a mechanized mentality, from thinking 
of the life of society in simple terms without realising the 
unmeasured complication of means and motive, as in the 
individual life of man. It derives in part, too, from a feudal 
type of mind, though sometimes masked in the gentlest of 
dreamets, from a desire to control and to manage ” (p. 58-9.) 
He then proceeds to adduce further arguments against the 
national control over the location of industry, without giving 
any real consideration to the great influence exerted by 
national policies on the existing location of industries. He 
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admits that we are in a period of tariffs, quotas and so forth, 
and that “ governmental influence on trade and on particular 
industries may well be critical.” But so far from conceding 
this to be an argument for co-ordinated control, he declares 
that “to contend that this fact affords any argument for 
national planning is confusion of thought ; national planning 
would obviously but extend the means of the Government 
to make mischief—if that outlook be taken” (p. 62-3). 

The last five words are characteristic of the book. Every- 
thing is qualified; there are reservations to every statement 
and saving clauses to every opinion. This indecisiveness 
probably arises from the intellectual conflict which has 
already been mentioned, and of which the author is presumably 
unaware. The effect on a reader who had not thought the 
matter out for himself must be to confuse his judgment 
and divide his opinions on the subject. At the same time 
Sir Gwilym Gibbon brings the weight of his authority to 
bear with the utmost possible force against many of the most 
promising ideas of our time. He remarks, for example, that 
only persons who are out of touch with practical affairs can 
be excused if they criticise authorities for not building 
satellite towns. He declares that to advocate the removal of 
works from congested industrial districts—in effect an 
extension of the slum clearance principle to factories—is a 
Utopian demand which may be likened to “a cry for the 
moon” (p. 151). Even on so indisputable a matter as the 
need for larger areas of local administration, his treatment 
is so hesitant as to be unconvincing. Thus, on the excessively 
moderate proposal to make the County Boroughs and County 
Councils the primary planning authorities in place of the 
absurd collection of town, urban district and rural district 
councils which now have responsibility, he says “ some case 
can be made out for the change. In many instances a wider 
outlook would be obtained.” 

The real problem, this book makes abundantly clear, is 
how to obtain a broader outlook and a clearer vision on the 
part of those responsible for the central and local adminis- 
tration of territorial planning. The extent to which Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon’s outlook is characteristic of Whitehall 
to-day is well illustrated by the evidence which the Board 
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of Trade and other Departments recently gave before the 
Royal Commission on the Distribution of Population, and 
which has given rise to so much misgiving. If we are to 
have effective territorial planning we shall certainly have to 
train an entirely new kind of man for this branch of the 
public service. 


THe Papacy AND Fascism. Sy F. A. Rupiey. (Secker and 
Warburg. 6s.) TOWARDS THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 
Ed. by R. B. Y. Scorr and G. Vuasros. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND THE IDEAL Society. By 
James FersteMan. (Allen & Unwin. 125. 6d.) 
HESE three books illustrate the contemporary 
interest in the curious situation into which religion 
has fallen in the divisions and conflicts of our society. 
The situation indeed was not altogether unexpected, 
and that it is not without precedent is to be gathered from 
Mr. Ridley’s historical treatment of his subject, the Papacy, 
and the five successive crises which, in his view, it met and 
surmounted before the present one. The present crisis, it 
might almost be taken for granted, is the position of religion 
in the conflict between Fascism and the Left. 

The thesis of Mr. Ridley’s book is that the Catholic 
Church, in spite of minor and regional disagreements, is 
the ally of Fascism in this struggle ; and he amasses a good 
deal of evidence in support of his view. The second book 
is yet another of Mr. Gollancz’s innumerable little yellow- 
covered books trying to reconcile Christianity with Socialism, 
if not with Communism. It is a symposium to which a number 
of Canadian Christians, mostly Methodists it would appear, 
have contributed. “As Christians,” they say, “we face the 
present crisis of the Western world. (Mr. Gollancz’s writers 
are always facing a crisis: it is a very excited, if not an 
exciting, world of thought which they inhabit.) As Christians 
we believe that our historic faith has revolutionary resources 
for this crisis.” That is somewhat more non-committal than 
the book, which definitely ranges itself with the Left and 
aspires towards a new economic order, apparently of a 
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co-operative character. It is difficult to say what the thesis 
of the third book is: something platitudinous and vague, 
and also (one need hardly add) aspiring. 

Of these three books, Mr. Ridley’s is the most interesting, 
not the less so for its naiveté. Granted that his political 
thesis is right enough in the main,—for the Catholic Church 
has always known which side its bread is buttered all through 
history, yet such large points of criticism remain as to make 
his treatment of the subject most inadequate. One half of 
his book is historical ; but it is most superficial and one-sided 
history. It neglects entirely to take into account the very 
great services of the Church to humanity, as against the very 
real disservices, the unscrupulous will to power, the cramping 
of the mind, its repressiveness. The institution would not 
have survived so long if it did not serve fundamental needs. 
Up to a certain point, too, it has served purposes of peace 
and (more often) of civilisation; it has provided a myth, a 
fabric of belief within which people lived their lives, an ethic 
to guide them and make them better than they would other- 
wise be. Doubtless all that is not so good as if they were 
rational, but that is too much to expect of human beings. 
It is not the nature of human beings to be rational. 

This expectation of the Left that they should be vitiates 
Mr. Ridley’s whole understanding of the problem: “ the 
ideal of its finest spirits,” he describes it, “a civilisation 
completely rational.” The weakness of this is that it is 
impossible, and opposed to human nature,—apart from 
whether it is even desirable. And if the Left makes it its end 
and aim, then no wonder that Catholicism and Fascism 
should win, since they rest upon human irrationality, and that 
is their strength. Mr. Ridley warns us against the old expec- 
tation of the rationalists as to “the decline and eventual 
disappearance of religion,” but he really errs from the same 
fallacy himself. He should consider the anthropological 
significance of religion,—it may be, human beings being what 
they are, a necessary means to keep society together. It is 
improbable that a society of rationalists would hold together 
for long. He should ponder Guicciardini’s words, which 
may be left in the decent obscurity of the original: Non 
combattete mai con la religione, né con le cose che pare dependono da 
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Dio ; perché questo obietto ha troppa forza nelle mente degli sciocchi. 
He was an aristocract and a politician: he knew. 

The second book, from Canada, is an interesting sign of 
the times. It seems to originate in a certain spirit of repentance 
for the association of religion with reaction,—“ We acknow- 
ledge that religion has often functioned as an opiate, and is 
so functioning in large areas of the world to-day,”—and a 
laudable desire to approximate their position to that of the 
Left and progressive forces. A past Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada commends “ the reading of this book to 
all persons who are concerned for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in this world of man.” But what does this mean ? 
Perhaps the most interesting essay is that of Mr. Vlastos on 
“The Ethical Foundations”—though it might be asked 
“foundations of what?” Mr. Forsey contributes two 
chapters on “The Economic Problem,” and “A New 
Economic Order,” which are clear and sensible ; they follow 
conventional Labour Party lines and show sympathy with 
the Co-operative Movement. 

Mr. Feibleman’s aim seems to be “a greater apprehension 
of higher values, and this * made possible only by the 
deliberate cultivation of an inae,endent and abstract reason.” 
He is on the side of the angels and cherishes the ambition “to 
affect the world of affairs”; his aim is to “ to influence the 
politics of the future, though not of the immediate future.” He 
tells us that he “could not have composed this book without 
the aid of ideas previously discovered by Plato and Charles S. 
Peirce.” His preface is dated from New Orleans. Unfor- 
tunately for his hope of affecting affairs, though he ranges 
from the Fallacy of Nominalism through Axiologic Realism 
to an Ideal Society, taking in Christ, Augustine, Marx, Physics, 
Biology, Mathematics on the way to the Current Scene, I 
have to confess that with the greatest good will I have been 
unable to read his book. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics. By Cari 
Joacnuinc Friepricu. (Harpers). 
HIS is a learned book. The bibliography of some 
70 pages gives evidence that the author has read from 
Platonic morn to Dewey eve. And in fact the best 
introduction to the book will be found on pages 
503-5 in the introduction to the bibliography. There he 
explains that influenced among others by Meyerson, Morris 
Cohen and John Dewey he holds that while the “ doctrinaire 
assumptions concerning human knowledge which underlie 
the various sociological efforts at a comprehensive science of 
human society are fallacious,” yet “incomplete knowledge 
is more than complete ignorance ; and if there are no laws, 
there may yet be reasonably accurate hypotheses concerning 
recurrent regularities of social and political events.” 

They order these things no doubt better in America. 
There in the United States students of law and government 
living with a federal system around them and far enough from 
Europe for it to seem a mere Disunited States are accustomed 
to wide comparative surveys. The English student is likely 
to be put off by studies in comparative government which do 
not consider the political systems with which they deal as 
diverse unities to be compared. In Bryce’s Modern 
Democracies it is the French system, the American system, the 
New Zealand system that are compared. In this book the 
author gives us a comparative study of the institutions and 
practices common to all governments—the bureaucracy, the 
making of a constitution, the problems of representation, 
cabinet systems, and direct popular action. If the English 
student is discouraged by the arrangement he will be mis- 
taken. For the book does I think partially succeed. 

The book was written we are told “for those who are 
puzzled about the future of constitutional government and 
democracy ” (XV). And a little later “this book wants to 
be wheelbarrow of stuff towards the new structure to be 
reared in the not too distant future.” What then is this stuff 
that the architects of the not too distant future are to use— 
rubble, bricks, or cement ? What has political science to offer 
to the new Lycurgus when he shall appear? The author’s 
answer is perfectly clear though it may not be convincing. 
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‘““ Modern political science is largely a critical examination 
of common sense notions concerning the working of political 
institutions and procedure.” 

It is concerned with “ the general and obvious base lines 
of common human conduct, prevailing notions of the evident 
sort.” These notions are of two levels of generality. (1) The 
most general of all which are for the most part proverbial. 
Here the author means I suppose such aphorisms as “ State- 
business is a cruel trade; good-nature is a Bungler in it,” 
which we owe to Halifax, or “ the Giddy favour of a mutinous 
Rout is as dangerous as their Fury ” which we owe to Milton. 
(z) There is another level of generalisations ‘‘ perhaps more 
transitory, certainly more complex . . . the field of institutional 
and procedural phenomena.” These it is the task of the 
political scientist to examine in the light of all available 
experience, and to criticise the current assumption as to the 
working of institutional and procedural devices. In a word 
the function of the political scientist is to study what politicians 
do and not what metaphysicians think. The validity of the 
political maxims and the utility of the political institutions 
that are the common heritage of western civilisation are to 
be examined. To do this they must be disentangled from the 
legal verbiage and the metaphysical nets in which they are 
enmeshed. 

In this task the author, as I have said, partially succeeds. 
There is a very valuable examination of bureaucracy—a group 
of definite human beings performing functions which the 
community at large considers worth while. Its essential 
nature is shown both in a small administrative body such as the 
Brandenburg council in the 17th century and in the vast 
administrative machine of the British Empire. There is a 
subtle and illuminating analysis of the making of a con- 
stitution. To render a government constitutional requires 
“establishing and maintaining effective restraints upon 
political and more especially upon governmental action.” 
This means “ that what appears to the legalist or the historian 
as an unbroken period of constitutionalism (simply because 
men in authority called it so), must from the standpoint of 
political science and its peculiar concept of a constitution as 
a process of effective and regularised restraints appear in a 
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varying light, oscillating between constitutional and uncon- 
stitutional periods.” In all that part of the book which is 
concerned with the political interpretation of the words of 
constitutional law there is learning illuminated by insight. 
It is in the second half of the book when the development 
of patties, the organisation of Cabinet and parliaments, and 
the nature of opinion and interest groups are examined that 
one begins to feel that there is a weakness in the method. 
What has it to tell us who are puzzled about the future of 
constitutional government and democracy ? That there are 
administrative problems—of recruitment, promotion, of 
territorial or functional devolution, etc.—cornmon to all 
governments whether of the Catholic Church or the Com- 
munist Party, of the Kingdom of Cleopatra or the Empire of 
Victoria it is salutary to know. That there are problems of 
procedure common to the Senates of Rome and U.S.A. or 
the parliaments of France and England. That in a sense 
every man has his price not only in the England of Walpole, 
but in the Aryan halls of Nazidom itself—all this is true 
enough. But where does this take us? The author is wise 
enough to be aware that a “concept of a science of social, 
phenomena, regardless of objectives, purposes, ends, is mis- 
leading” (p. 504). “‘ The power situation itself is incom- 
prehensible without a clear understanding of the community 
of purposes in terms of which the power is wielded.” But 
he thinks that “the communal foundation of power need 
not at all imply a return to metaphysical speculations.” The 
objectives of human beings are perhaps not as variable as the 
subtleties of philosophical speculation have implied ; their 
subjectively variable margin may be quite narrow when 
viewed in terms of effective social change. This idea has been 
brilliantly developed by Whitehead in the Adventures of Ideas. 
But in dealing with the technique of effective social change 
the book before us does not show the insight the first part 
had led us to hope. The discussion of parties and opinion 
tends to degenerate into mere histories of the former and 
lists of newspapers for the latter. The method is that of 
Hume but it had not subtly interfused the mountainous 
material involved. That might be the task of the many 
students that this book should inspire. K. SMELLIE. 
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PoxrricaL EcoNoMy AND CapiraLisM. Sy Maurice Doss. 
(Routledge. 105. 6d.) SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM. 
By A. C. Prcou. (Macmillan. 35. 6d.) 
OTH these books are valuable and dispassionate 
attempts to disentangle the intellectual issues in dispute 
between the advocates of Socialism and Capitalism. 
Their method, however, is sharply different. Professor 
Pigou makes straightaway for the essential facts, and discusses 
them fairly and squarely. Mr. Dobb, on the other hand, is 
much preoccupied with the question what Ricardo, Marx, 
and other persons did or did not say; and this, despite any 
amount of patience and acuteness, leads him, to my mind, 
into not infrequent confusion. 

In effect Mr. Dobb starts by laying it down that there is 
something called “ value ” ; that, as economics is a quantita- 
tive science, “‘ value ” must be measurable in units ; and that 
the first essential is to discover what those units are. Having 
started like this, the discussion simply cannot be dragged 
down to facts without the most heroic efforts. The mythical 
enigma “ value,” set in the middle of the stage, effectively 
prevents the inquirer from perceiving the realities of price on 
the one hand, or human wants and efforts on the other—just 
as the eighteenth-century philosophers spent nearly a century 
discussing “ideas” before they directed their attention 
either to mind or object. 

If Mr. Dobb had written these chapters with a resolution 
not to use the traditional catchwords “ value,” “ subjective,” 
or “scientific” at all, those chapters would have been twice as 
illuminating. 

Professor Pigou goes straight to the point with the 
statement that “the reason why widely unequal distribution 
of income is an evil is that it entails resources being wasted, 
in the sense that they are used to satisfy less urgent needs 
while more urgent needs are neglected.” He does not 
analyse the philosophical implications of the phrase “‘ more 
urgent needs.” But the statement is not misleading, and is 
all that we can reasonably ask for in a short popular essay. 

The prevalence of waste due to inequality leads Professor 
Pigou to advocate heavy inheritance taxation, preferably of 
the Rignano type, and also of interferences in the price 
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system designed in particular to allow for social costs, 
monopoly and advertisement. (I suspect that Professor 
Pigou exaggerates the anti-social effects of advertisement). 
He sees clearly, however, the danger of curtailing consumers’ 
choice in the case of anything but primitive needs. “ This 
form of central planning is seriously defective from the 
standpoint of general economic welfare. One man gets a 
surfeit of boots, and one an insufficient ration of bread.” 

Mr. Dobb, in the course of a long and interesting 
chapter on economic law in a Socialist community, seems to 
overlook this fundamental fact almost completely. He 
says he does not much mind if his housekeeper gives him 
more pork and less mutton than he himself would choose. 
This is surely an astonishing argument. Are we to base 
important social conclusions on the fact that Mr. Dobb finds 
little to choose between pork and mutton? And, quite apart 
from this, Mr. Dobb seems to forget that the central authority 
cannot know what the individual prefers. 

On the issue of money and the trade cycle, Professor 
Pigou and Mr. Dobb diverge even more widely. Professor 
Pigou sees it as the problem of so controlling investment as 
to minimise unemployment, and he thinks Socialist central 
planning would be better able to do so than /aissex faire. 

Mr. Dobb, on the other hand, tries to trace the “ laws 
of motion of capitalist economy ” and is concerned with the 
alleged “‘ tendency of the rate of profit to fall.” (Is there such 
a tendency in real life? Or is the idea merely a survival of 
nineteenth-century discussions of what was really no more 
than the secular tendency of the risk-premium to fall, owing 
to more highly developed financial institutions ?) Mr. Dobb 
disagrees with Mr. John Strachey whether Marx believed this 
alleged tendency, on the one hand, or a deficiency of pur- 
chasing power on the other, to be the main cause of cyclical 
depressions. For the uninitiated reader to intervene in this 
dispute would be presumptuous and possibly also un- 
profitable. 

Professor Pigou gives surprisingly high marks to Socialism 
on the two issues where its case has usually been thought 
weakest : technical efficiency and incentive. In basing his 
confidence in “‘ the motive of service ” on the Webb’s estimate 
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of Russian achievement, I should guess that he takes too 
favourable a view of human nature. Still, no Socialist need 
quarrel with his final profession of faith in a gradual—but 
energetic—extension of public ownership and control. 

Mr. Dobb’s book, on the other hand, leaves me with the 
heightened conviction that Marxism can throw very little 
light on fundamental economic issues, almost none on the 
economic problems of Socialism, but a very great deal on the 
underlying political forces now distracting the world. 

Douctas Jay. 


THE HuMAN NEEDs oF Lanour. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
(Longmans Green. 25. 6d.). THE CONDITION OF BrirTAIN. 
By G. D. H. and M. I. Coxe. (Gollancz. 75. 6d.). THE 
Roap To WiGAN Prer. By G. Orwerr. (Gollance. 
10s. 6d.). 
HE “human needs standard” which Mr. Rowntree 
| published in 1918 as a rough guide in the future fixing 
of minimum wages has now been brought into line 
with modern prices and consumption habits and with 
our recently acquired knowledge of vitamins and mineral 
salts. 
Mr. Rowntree works on the fundamental assumption that 
a man’s wage ought to be enough to support a wife and a 
family of three children. He has very little use for children’s 
earnings even as a supplement to their father’s wage, and 
regards it as a gross anachronism to include them as an 
essential part of the household income. He adheres to the 
traditional family of two parents and three children, partly 
because he considers it desirable that the population should 
be kept up, and partly also because the 1931 census return for 
York showed that in completed families where the mother 
was between 4o and 45 nearly two-thirds of the children 
came from families with three or more children under 14, 
although admittedly the proportion of families that had so 
many as three dependent children had now fallen to one-third, 
while the average number of dependent children in each 
completed family was down to two. 
Mr. Rowntree is at pains to point out that the wage he 
proposes is a bare minimum for such a family, and not an 
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optimum. He leaves nutritional utopias to the scientist ; as 
a practical reformer he will be glad if every one can reach the 
British Medical Association’s estimate of the needs of a 
hypothetical average man engaged in only moderate work ; 
and, to show how low even this may be, he allows for no better 
meat than minced beef and breast of mutton, and no milk 
but the skimmed condensed milk whose manufacture is 
becoming a new and subsidized national industry. Similarly 
for housing : he recognises that it would be a great advance 
if every family could be sure of so many as three bedrooms 
and one living room. His estimates for clothing are based 
on actual investigation. For travelling, he allows only id. a 
day each way. For holidays, outings, haircutting, tobacco, 
and the pictures, he allows only 3s. 4d. per family per week— 
except for the many who cut down on essentials in the hope 
of getting a little pleasure out of life. And so low a minimum 
could not be reached on a wage of less than 53s. in a town 
such as York, or 41s. for an agricultural labourer, while for a 
woman worker the corresponding minimum would cost over 
30s. ; and it would have to be paid regularly, year in and year 
out, on holiday, and in sickness as in health. 

These calculations are not intended as measuring-rods 
for a social survey to decide what proportion of workers gain 
less than enough to meet their human needs. Instead, they 
are used to introduce proposals for two practical reforms. 
Firstly, a minimum wage sufficient to cover these needs could, 
he believes, be worked up to in five years, under pressure 
from trade boards. But such a minimum, even when reached, 
would still be inadequate, as more than one-third of the 
children at York grow up in families in which there are more 
than three dependent children. Secondly, therefore, Mr. 
Rowntree advocates family allowances for families of more 
than three children, care being taken to make the allowance 
as honourable as an old-age pension and to prevent any means 
test from being a household one. And he would be prepared 
to see many other attempts at physical and educational 
improvement postponed until this one has been realised. His 
case for an official inquiry is unanswerable. He writes with 
a sureness of touch and a disciplined enthusiasm that age and 
experience do not always bring. And, in spite of its studied 
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moderation, it is to be hoped that this persuasive and business- 
like plea for a concrete measure of reform will not be lost 
sight of in the clash of modern ideologies. 

While Mr. Rowntree provides definite arguments in favour 
of two definite measures, Mr. and Mrs. Cole amass a wealth 
of information on behalf of a whole movement, although, as 
they themselves admit, it is not very easy to see any connection 
between the facts they collect and the conclusion they propose. 
It is a characteristic of our time that there should be a demand 
for a handy volume in which so many facts, figures, and 
hypotheses are brought together. Yet so vast a survey 
inevitably lacks the artistic unity that might have come, for 
instance, from working out the suggestion “that the crux 
of the problem is not so much the building of additional 
houses as the provision of incomes which will enable the 
overcrowded families to live in better houses without sacri- 
ficing other expenditures which are fully as necessary for social 
well-being ” (p. 169). In its wide sweep it inevitably touches 
lightly on much detail. No reader, for instance, would come 
away with any clear idea of what is meant by a household for 
means-test purposes, or what exactly are the shortcomings that 
have revealed themselves in the health insurance system. Few 
who read the long, and largely verbal, attack on snobbery 
in education would realise how rational a historical explanation 
lies hidden on p. 310. The pronouncements of eminent 
medical men might well be greeted with a little more Shavian 
scepticism. And only exceptionally careful attention to the 
context can provide much evidence for the view “that 
redistributive social services, as well as improvements in 
wages, are apt, to miss the ‘ bottom-dogs’ and to redound 
chiefly to the advantage of a minority of the ‘ working class,’ 
and especially to those sections of the people who are near 
the border-line between the ‘proletariat’ and the ‘ bour- 
geoisie’” (p. 341). The changing social structure of Britain 
needs to be re-surveyed every few years. It is Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole who have on this occasion taken upon themselves this 
colossa] task. And in encyclopedically directing attention to 
many questions of opinion as well as of fact, they have put 
their fingers on some of the most burning questions of modern 
social policy. 
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Mr. George Orwell also is up against “the central fact 
that poverty is poverty, whether the tool you work with is a 
pick-axe or a fountain pen” (p. 261). And he has much 
more brazenly produced two books in one. The second 
might be called Zhe Road, and the first Wigan Pier. The 
second part consists of rather crude politico-autobiographical 
musings, against the background of our somewhat unsys- 
tematic class-system ; it provides an interesting instance of a 
young intellectual trying to find his social bearings. The 
first part is mainly descriptive of conditions in and around 
a mining town. It succeeds in giving the impression of 
attentive and detailed observation of conditions to which 
Southerners and the more prosperous of working men would 
prefer to turn a blind eye. It makes provocative generali- 
sations, not always flattering to the working people of 
Lancashire. The functioning of assistance-authorities is not 
one of its strong points. And much that it says, and that 
deserves saying, might have rung more true in the mouths of 
characters in a novel or some other literary art-reform. In its 
own restless and hesitating way, it too is a plea for the 
improvement of material conditions. 

W. H. Wickwar. 
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